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MR. LECKY ON PITT. 


Mr. Lecxy’s long expected and most 
important volumes have been worthily 
reviewed in this magazine by Mr. 
O’Connor Morris. But there are one 


or two points specially connected with 
the policy and conduct of Pitt on 
which I will ask leave to say a few 
words by way of supplement to my 
own paper on that statesman. 

I expressed my belief that beneath 


Pitt’s lofty bearing there was less of 
actual strength and firmness than has 
been commonly supposed. I think that 
he was capable of irresolution and 
vacillation, which in dealings with 
other men may to those who are dis- 
concerted by them sometimes seem 
like duplicity. Of real duplicity I 
believe him to have been totally in- 
capable. He seems to me to have 
been a thorough man of honour, who 
would have been stung to the soul by 
a charge of falsehood, and who, if he 
had found it necessary to change his 
course as a statesman, would have 
always paid public morality the tribute 
of a full and open explanation. I be- 
lieve also that he was entirely patriotic, 
and never allowed his ambition, great 
and somewhat overweening as it prob- 
ably was, to make him forget his 
loyalty to the public service. Can his 
detractors imagine that he would ever 
have sought to gain or recover power by 
rekindling the extinct fires of provincial 
hatred, by setting class against class, 
by repeating reckless and thrice con- 
futed slanders against the Govern- 
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ment, or by instigating the people to 
defy the law? Can they imagine that 
he would ever have acted in concert 
with the foreign enemies of his country, 
and rejoiced in their damning applause! 

It seems also possible that Pitt may 
have been rather too much under the 
influence of Dundas, who was a man 
of a lower type and rather a great 
party-manager than a statesman, but 
eminently possessed of the practical 
shrewdness and the thorough know- 
ledge of the world which are apt to 
make rather an undue impression on 
superior minds less endowed with the 
same qualities. 

It is needless to add to the river of 
tears which have been shed over the 
recall of Fitzwilliam. It was a great 
disaster. That it led to the Rebellion 
seems not so certain. The first movers 
in the Rebellion, as Mr. Lecky is 
aware, were not the Catholics but the 
Protestants, or rather the Freethink- 
ers of Belfast. The admission of the 
Catholic gentry, whose number was 
very small, to Parliament would hardly 
have put an end to the ferment of 
revolutionary opinion in the North, 
to the agrarian discontent among the 
peasantry, or to the French influence 
which gave a stimulus to both. But 
it would have placed the Government 
in a much better moral position. In 
what proportions the blame is to be 
distributed it is not easy, even after 
Mr. Lecky’s careful and conscientious 
examination of the case, to say. Pitt 
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seems to have vacillated. He had dis- 
covered that the King was opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation, and it seems 
that he had conceived the idea of a 
Union to be coupled with Catholic 
Emancipation, so that Catholic Eman- 
cipation might recommend the Union 
to the Irish and the Union might re- 
commend Catholic Emancipation to 
the King. Portland appears to have 
been strangely culpable in not com- 
municating the views of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet to Fitz- 
william, who would naturally look to 
him not only as the head of the Home 
Department, but as the chief of the 
Whig section in the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Fitzwilliam erred, as Mr. Lecky 
cordially admits, in opening his vice- 
royalty by the abrupt dismissal of 
Beresford before Beresford had done 
anything in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. This was a precipitate declara- 
tion of war against the powerful con- 
nection through which Ireland had 
been mainly governed, and at the 
same time against the Tory section of 
the British Cabinet. It must have 
been offensive to Dundas as a disloca- 
tion of the party-machine. No lati- 
tude of action which Fitzwilliam might 
suppose himself to enjoy could pos- 
sibly absolve him from the necessity 
of proceeding with discretion, and re- 
membering that he was not an angel 
of reform sent down from Heaven, but 
the representative of a Coalition Go- 
vernment. Where much was confi- 
dential, much was oral, and something 
seems to have been matter of tacit 
understanding, we cannot be sure that 
we have the full record before us. 
Fitzwilliam ought, as Mr. Lecky 
allows, to have taken care to have 
his instructions in writing. In the 
relation between the two sections of 
x recent Coalition is probably to be 
found the main source of the disaster. 
How awkward this is we saw in the 
the Aberdeen Government, 
and we see now in the jealousy of 
Mr. Goschen’s influence felt by the 
narrower Conservatives. Fitzwilliam 
showed his temper by publishing a 
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passage of a confidential letter which 
he must have known to be very 
damaging to the Government. Not 
one of the members of his own sec- 
tion of the Cabinet resigned when he 
was recalled, or, so far as we know, 
protested against his recall. 

That Pitt sincerely desired to do 
justice to the Roman Catholics cannot 
be doubted. He had given them the 
franchise in Ireland. He had admitted 
them to a Colonial Parliament in 
Canada. His second self, Dundas, was 
entirely with him on this question. 
“ Pitt,” said Wilberforce at a later 
date, “is, as usual, more fair and open 
and well-intentioned, and even well- 
principled, than any other of his class. 
He is firmly persuaded that the Union 
will open the most promising way by 
which the Roman Catholics may obtain 
political power.” But he wanted to 
put off organic change till the war was 
over. In this probably he was wrong. 
Reform wisely conducted would have 
been the best antidote to Revolution. 
But most people at the time thought 
otherwise, and allowance must be 
made for a pilot who was steering 
over a very tempestuous sea. Some 
allowance must be made, too, for the 
absorption of the Prime Minister’s 
thoughts by the tremendous contest in 
which he was engaged on the Conti 
nent, and for the remoteness, political 
as well as physical, of Ireland from 
Westminster before steam and elec- 
tricity had brought the two islands 
together. Even a reader of Mr. 
Lecky’s volumes may be apt to lose 
sight of the fact that the Government 
of England was no longer the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and could control 
government and legislation in Ireland 
only by indirect, and to a great extent 
irregular, not to say illicit, means. 

It should be borne in mind, to 
enable us to comprehend the difficulties 
of statesmen in respect of Lrish policy, 
that the admission of the Catholics to 
Parliament in Ireland would have 
brought on the desperate question of 
the Irish Establishment. We may now 
smile at the delusion of men who 
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deemed a Protestant State Church an 
essential part of their policy. But the 
belief was dominant in those days and 
long after. So late as the middle of 
this century, the very statesman who 
was destined in his later day to abolish 
the Established Church of Ireland put 
forth the State Church theory in its 
strongest form, and acted upon it in 
the most signal manner. 

That Pitt and his colleagues wished 
rebellion to break out in order that 
they might have a pretext for the 
Union, and shaped their policy to that 
diabolie end, is a slander which might 
have been thought too gross for any 
lips less steeped in calumny than those 
of O'Connell. Mr. Lecky dismisses it 
with just contempt. His own narra- 
tive of the Rebellion is most careful 
and, we have no doubt, like all his 
work, judicial; nor can we ever 
deprecate the honest presentation of 
historic truth. Yet we almost wish 
that the course of his narrative had 
not led him just at this moment to 
bring again before us the hideous 


scenes of ’98. They have really no 
more to do with the present question 
than the combats of monsters which 
tore each other in primeval slime. 
Yet they revive passions which preju- 


dice the case. The French Revolution 
tired the brains of the Radical disciples 
of Tom Paine at Belfast. From them 
the flame spread to the Catholic 
peasantry, who had no sympathy with 
the French Revolution, nor desire, in 
fact, for any political change, but were 
in revolt against the middleman and 
the tithe-proctor. For a time the 
different forces of disturbance chaoti- 
cally crossed and mingled. But pre- 
sently they divided on the old lines of 
race and religion. Then ensued a 
carnival of hell, such as there had 
been in 1641, and such as there would 
have been in 1689 had Tyrconnell’s 
reign of terror been allowed to run its 
course. If you see a man down and 
another man standing over him witha 
bludgeon, your sympathy is naturally 
with the man who is down. But if 


you are told that the man who is 
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down had, in concert with a large 
gang, made an attempt on the other 
man’s life and very nearly taken it, 
your sympathy is no longer undivided. 
To form a fair judgment, Irish history 
must be read as a whole ; at all events, 
that period must be included during 
which Roman Catholicism in Ireland 
was the western wing of a vast Roman 
Catholic confederacy sworn to extirpate 
Protestantism with sword and stake. 
The charming side of the Celtic cha- 
racter is known to us all; but so is 
Celtic liability to extreme excitement. 
It was under the mild and studiously 
constitutional secretaryship of Peel that 
Whiteboys beset the house of a man 
who had provoked their anger, and 
burned alive in it a family of eight, 
including five children. At New York, 
in 1863, the Irish attacked the negroes, 
who had never given them the slightest 
offence, but, on the contrary, had suf- 
fered much maltreatment at their 
hands, and not only butchered men 
with every circumstance of cruelty 
and even obscenity, but set fire to an 
orphan asylum full of negro children. 
The Americans are not inhuman, but 
they shot down a thousand of the 
rioters on the spot. Is the sin of 
adultery much more heinous than that 
of the man who, with the history of 
twelve Irish outrages before him, and 
knowing that the spirit of the Lrish 
peasantry is inflamed, goes about 
telling them to “remember Mitchels- 
town!” In this case foreign invasion 
was added to the furies of civil war. 
The revolting tale having been once 
more exhaustively told, it is to be hoped 
that the subject may henceforth be 
allowed to rest. Of mutual butchery, 
on a large scale at least, the Union 
was the end. 

That the Militia and Yeomanry were 
guilty of horrible excesses, not only 
in the suppression of the Rebellion but 
before its outbreak and after it had 
been suppressed, is unhappily not to 
be questioned. It was the terrorism 
exercised by the Yeomanry in fact that 
at last goaded the peasantry into a 
general outbreak. But did the British 
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Regulars commit excesses? Commen- 
tators on Irish history who hate the 
army for its patriotism of course 
assume that they did. I wish Mr. 
Lecky’s attention had been specially 
called to that point, as the question 
somewhat concerns the honour of the 
British soldiery. He states himself, 
as a ground for censuring the British 
Government, that at the beginning of 
the Rebellion there were only a few 
regiments in Ireland. Mr. Lecky calls 
them “ English regiments”’ ; but from 
the statement of Mr. Duigenan, quoted 
in the note, it appears that they were 
Fencibles, and many of them Scotch. 
I have shown before that Abercrombie’s 
general order, which has been quoted 
as a scathing censure on the Regulars 
as well as the rest of the forces, is in- 
terpreted by Cornwallis as having 
reference to Irregulars only, while the 
strong language of Cornwallis himself 
is directed against Irregulars who had 
disgraced themselves in the retreat 
from Castlebar. Wakefield, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Dr. Ingram, testifies 
that “ the salvation of the country was 
as much owing to the forbearance, 
humanity, and prudence of the regular 
troops as to their discipline and bravery, 
and that the moment the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Orangemen were sepa- 
rated from the army confidence was 
restored.” This testimony has been de- 
cried by those who are resolved to fix 
the stigma on the army as having been 
given fourteen years after the date of 
the events and as being that of an 
unofiicial writer; as though a great 
and impressive fact could not be re- 
membered for fourteen years, and as 
though historians usually were official. 

Mr. Lecky appears himself to ap- 
prove Pitt’s great measure. But he 
disapproves the manner and the time. 
He mildly sneers at Dr. Dunbar In- 
gram for saying that the Union was 
untainted by corruption and that it 
was carried in a constitutional way. 
Both these assertions unquestionably 
are strong; but they are at least as 
near the fact as some which 
passed current on the other side. 


have 


Mr. 
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Lecky thinks there is reason to sur 
mise that in one case a debt of £3,000 
was cancelled as the price of a vote in 
favour of the Union; otherwise he 
admits that no money-bribe was given 
by the Government while, strange to 
say, a bribery fund was subscribed and 
employed by the patriots of the Oppo- 
sition. 1 cannot believe that Pitt 
would ever have been a party to bri- 
bery of a pecuniary kind. The sums 
varying from £5,000 to £8,000, which 
he sent over annually for five or six 
years were not more than enough for 
subsidising the Press and paying what 
are deemed the legitimate expenses of 
a great political campaign. The indem- 
nities to proprietors of boroughs were 
granted by Act of Parliament in entire 
accordance with the notions of that 
day though not of ours, and were 
awarded alike to the supporters and 
the opponents of the Union. The Gov- 


ernment used without stint and with- 
out scruple its patronage and its power 
of granting peerages to purchase sup- 


port. But these agencies, flagrantly 
objectionable as they were, and dis- 
gusting as the high-minded Cornwallis 
found the task of working them in a 
nest of jobbers, were hardly deemed 
beyond the pale of constitutional influ- 
ence in those times. By no other 
means, since the Irish Parliament had 
asserted its independence, had the policy 
of Ireland been kept in unison or 
something like unison with that of 
England. Perhaps agencies not less 
objectionable are employed by party 
in certain model commonwealths at the 
present day. Had it been feasible it 
would, as I said before, have been far 
better, looking in the face the fact 
that Government in Treland had _ per- 
ished in the abyss of civil war and had 
left no power of order but the British 
army of occupation, simply to incor- 
porate the island by calling represen- 
tatives to the United Parliament. But 
Pitt had not Cornwallis’ force either in 
him or behind him. That course being 
out of the question, and the Irish oli- 
garchy having a veto, was there any- 
thing to be done but to pay them their 
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price? The fee simple of Irish corrup- 
tion at all events, as some one truly 
said, was bought up for ever. 

Mr. Lecky apparently agrees with 
the opinion that an appeal ought to 
have been made “deliberately and 
constitutionally” to the judgment of 
the people. But through what organ 
was the judgment of the people to be 
given? Surely not through the un- 
reformed Parliament of Ascendency 
and the Boroughmongers. Suppose 
that Parliament had been dissolved, 
as Mr. Lecky seems to wish, on the 
question of Union, it would have come 
back just as incompetent to speak for 
the whole island as it had been before, 
and the Government would have been 
bound by the result of the dissolution. 
Of a plebiscite in such a country, and 
on the morrow of a fiendish civil war, 
the idea would have been preposterous, 
even if plebiscites had been thought 
of in those days. To petitions ob- 
tained under all sorts of influences in 
a population, the immense majority of 
which could not sign their names, little 
importance can be attached. But 
great pains were taken to ascertain 
the general feeling for the guidance of 
the Government, and we may entirely 
trust the veracity of Cornwallis. Mr. 
Lecky himself admits that the Catholics 
as a body were favourable or passive, 
and the Catholics were the great 
majority of the people. They had no 
political organization or mouthpiece, 
but their bishops, who were their best 
representatives, were unanimous in 
favour of the measure. Their lay 
leaders, Lords Fingall and Kenmare, 
were on the same side. 

An appeal to the Irish nation was 
impossible, for the simple reason that 
such a thing as an Irish nation did not 
exist and never had existed. Mr. 
Lecky speaks of “the two nations” 
by which Ireland was inhabited, and 
the same phrase was used by a speaker 
at the time of the Union. But two 
nations are no nation at all. On one 
side there was an English and Protes- 
tant gentry with its Parliament of 
Ascendency representing the old mili- 
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tary colony of Invasion or Pale, with 
a Scotch Presbyterian annex in the 
North. On the other side was the 
Catholic peasantry, formed of the old 
Celtic clans in a state of disintegra- 
tion, which was not nor ever had been 
politically organised or united, but 
was ecclesiastically organised under 
the priesthood who practically took the 
place of the chiefs. If you had con- 
sulted these two sections on any 
measure intended for their common 
benefit, the answer would have been 
an expression of their mutual hatred. 
The Government was obliged to conjure 
the Catholics not to be too open and 
active in their support lest they should 
thereby set the Protestants against the 
proposal, What sort of opinion was 
this for a Government seeking to 
legislate in the general interest to take 
as its guide? 

There was no demonstration against 
the Union amounting even to a riot 
except at Dublin, where the local 
interests felt themselves threatened by 
the removal of the capital. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the measure 
was carried by military force. The 
presence of an army was necessary. 
Mr. Lecky himself tell us that the 
country swarmed with banditti and lite 
was not sefe six miles from Dublin ; 
besides which there was constant 
danger of a French invasion. Corn- 
wallis, at the time when the Union was 
under discussion, thought the army 
strong enough to maintain order, but 
not to repel invasion. Not that it 
will ever be immoral to use military 
force if necessary for the purpose of 
preventing a severance of the sister 
island from Great Britain. For that 
the imperious warrant is self-preserva- 
tion, which in this case carries with it 
the preservation of a power necessary 
to the balance and progress of the 
world. 

Mr. Lecky would have had delay. 
But what would he have done in the 
meantime? Would he have reinstated 
the Parliament of Ascendency, cor- 
ruption and rotten boroughs which had 
just been passing a series of terrorist 
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Acts of Parliament almost worthy of 
the Convention? Would he have pro- 
ceeded to manage that Parliament 
again by the old and inevitable methods 
of bribery and intrigue? What good 
reason was there for thinking that if 
the decision were put off anybody 
would be brought to a better frame 
of mind? Clear-sighted men discerned 
that the hour of Union or Separation 
had come. 

Grattan was pathetic about the 
want of generosity shown in taking 
advantage of the debility of Ireland 
after the Civil War. Yet he and his 
party, British almost all of them by 
extraction, and owing their ascendency 
and everything which they possessed 
in Ireland to British power, had no 
scruple in taking advantage of the 
debility of England after the revolt 
of her American Colonies to wrest 
from her by a demonstration of mili- 
tary force her control over the sister 
island. 

I pointed out before that the chief 
opponents of the Union, Foster, Grat- 
tan, Plunkett, and the rest, morally 
ratified it by their subsequent accept- 
ances of preferments (a list of which 
is given by Dr. Ingram) or of seats in 
the United Parliament. These men 
might acquiesce in what they deemed 
impolitic when the thing had been 
done, but they would hardly have made 
themselves accomplices after the fact 
in what they believed to have been a 
crime. 

Mr. Lecky’s severest censure how- 
ever is reserved for Pitt’s conduct in 
failing when he had carried the Union 
to supplement it with Catholic Eman- 
cipation. This he says “ leaves a deep 
stain upon Pitt’s character as a states- 
man and aman.” The disappointment 
was bitter to the Catholics, and not less 
bitter to Pitt himself, whose sincerity, 
once more, it is impossible to question. 
Mr. Lecky admits that Pitt had given 
no definite pledge. Indeed A rchbishop 
Troy and other Catholics desired that 
the question of Catholic Emancipation 
might not be combined with that of 
Union, lest Protestant hostility should 
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be aroused and both measures should 
miscarry. But the hopes of the Catho- 
lics had unquestionably been excited, 
and Pitt was earnestly bent on ful- 
filling them. He was prepared for 
opposition on the part of the King, and 
he came to the conclusion that the best 
way of overcoming it was, first to make 
sure of all his colleagues, and then to 
goto the King with the advice of a 
united Cabinet. In Mr. Lecky’s opinion 
he had better have opened himself at 
once to the King ; but I cannot help 
thinking that of this Pitt was the 
best judge. All was wrecked by the 
treachery of Loughborough, aided by 
the whisperings of the two Arch- 
bishops. Finding the King inflexible, 
Pitt resigned; and if, as Mr. Lecky 
says, he resigned with great reluctance, 
clinging to the power which he had 
held so long, all the greater and the 
more signal was the sacrifice. But he 
avoided a rupture with the King, and 
lent his countenance to the formation 
of a Ministry for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the Government without refer- 
ence to the Catholic question. To say 
that he helped to form “an Anti- 
Catholic Government ” appears to me 
hardly fair. Mr. Lecky would have 
had him use his power to make any 
Government impossible without recog- 
nition of the Catholic claim. George 
the Third, says Mr. Lecky, would have 
given way as he gave way when he 
allowed Bute to be driven from his 
service, when he recognised the inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies, 
when he allowed the Duke of York to 
be recalled from Flanders, when he 
parted with Thurlow, and when he 
admitted Fox to the Cabinet. But 
none of these were cases of conscience, 
and all were cases of manifest neces- 
sity. If the King had proved obstinate 
he would have had the mass of the 
people both in England and in Scot- 
land on his side, while in Ireland the 
sight of the conflict would have excited 
the fanatical fury of the Orangemen 
and other partisans of Protestant As- 
cendency to the highest pitch. To 
bring on an administrative anarchy, 
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accompanied with a violent outbreak 
of religious passion, at a moment when 
the nation had been brought to the 
extremity of peril by a disastrous war 
was surely a course which a statesman 
may be excused for not having dis- 
cerned to be the manifest line of duty. 
Moreover, Pitt knew the state of the 
King’s health, and must have been 
aware that, instead of being driven to 
surrender, his master would probably 
be driven mad. Then would have come 
a Regency of the Prince of Wales, who 
would have begun by calling to power 
the French party with a leader un- 
patriotic enough, as he had cynically 
avowed, to rejoice in the humiliation 
of the country when it brought dis- 
credit on his political opponents. 

Pitt never renounced his allegiance 
to the principle of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He did no more, when national 
peril imperatively called him back to 
the helm, than promise not to moot the 
Catholic question again during the life 
of the King, whom, considering their 
relative ages, he might well hope to 
survive. The usefulness of hereditary 
monarchy, it may be, had ceased, and 
there was perhaps nothing but mischief 
in the irresponsible and half-clandestine 
influence still retained by the King. 
But the institution still existed and 
remained rooted in national tradition. 
George the Third had a veto on the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation and was 
resolved to useit. This Pitt was com- 
pelled to recognise, and Fox recognised 
it also. The responsibilities of these 
statesmen were not limited to a single 
question, however momentous that 
question might be. They were bound 
by their convictions and professions to 
carry Catholic Emancipation if they 
could ; but they were also bound to 
save the country. Wilberforce is about 
as good a moral barometer as we have 
for those times ; he was sufficiently in- 
dependent of Pitt to vote against him 
for the impeachment of Melville, and 
he pronounced Pitt's conduct on this 
occasion “most magnanimous and 
patriotic.” Cromwell, perhaps even 
Chatham, might have acted throughout 
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with more force; but it was force, if 
anything, not integrity that was want- 
ing. Bitter experience has taught us 
that simple integrity is not to be de- 
spised. 

After all the miscarriages and delays, 
disastrous and lamentable as they were, 
to which the second part of Pitt's 
great measure was exposed, the measure 
has now been carried in its entirety, 
with a full grant of Catholic Emanci- 
pation and with the abolition of the 
Protestant Establishment instead of 
the payment of the Catholic clergy and 
the commutation of tithe. All that 
the Catholic leaders, ecclesiastical or 
lay, desired at the time of the Union 
has been done. The result, even 
according to Mr. Lecky’s rather hesi- 
tating judgment, is successful. He 
affirms that a third part of the Irish 
people are fervently attached to the 
Union, and that they comprise the 
great bulk of the property and educa- 
tion of the country, as well as the large 
majority of those who take any leading 
part in social, industrial, or philan- 
thropic enterprise. He might add that 
the attachment has been found proof 
against the severest shock that could 
be given to it by the treasonable weak- 
ness of British statesmen. Among the 
Catholic peasantry who constitute the 
bulk of the other two-thirds, the dis- 
affection, as Mr. Lecky sees, is not 
political but agrarian. All political 
agitations against the Union, irrespect- 
ive of the agrarian question, have 
originated, not with the people, but 
with adventurers, and have ended in 
smoke. The present rebellion owes its 
force to its agrarian element, and the 
political adventurers who got it up, 
conscious of the fact, have shown 
themselves by no means anxious to see 
agrarian grievances constitutionally re- 
dressed. The Whigs of the last century 
have been called out of their graves by 
political antiquaries to curse the Union. 
As a party they opposed at the time the 
policy of the Tory chief, but they after- 
wards declared through Lord Grey, 
who had taken the leading part in the 
Opposition, that the Union was “ in- 
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dissolubly connected with the peace, 
security and welfare of the nation,” 
and that its repeal “ would be ruin to 
both countries.” Surely this is ratifi- 
cation, and such ratification as may 
relieve loyal men of any scruple in 
taking arms, if necessary, for the main- 
tenance of the Union. 

Since the Union absenteeism has 
probably increased, though there was 
plenty of it before, especially, to their 
great disgrace, among the clergy. But 
the responsibility for this is hardly 
chargeable on the memory of a states- 
man who, in making the country more 
orderly and habitable, might hope that 
he was encouraging residence. The 
evil is due partly to agrarian distwrb- 
ances, with which Pitt did not deal ; 
partly to the same restlessness and 
thirst for pleasure which have tempted 
a great many of the English land- 
owners away from those posts of social 
duty at which if the heads of rural 
England will not remain the manorial 
system there, as well as in Ireland, 
must fall. The most deplorable ab- 
senteeism of all has been that of the 
Court. All who know the Irish agree 
in thinking that had Royalty partly 
resided among them it might have 
won their hearts. 

Still less can the author of the Union 
be held responsible for the worst result 
of all, the fatal influence exercised on 
the character and legislation of the 
British Parliament, and not on those 
of the British Parliament alone but on 
those of the political assemblies of 
every branch of the British race, by 
the Irish vote. It is faction, and 
faction alone, that has laid the British 
House of Commons, the American 
Congress, the Canadian Parliament, 
and the Legislative Assemblies of 
Australia alike at the feet of the 
lowest and worst political element in 
themselves and perhaps in the whole 
civilised world. It is faction, and fac- 
tion alone, that is now exposing the 
British realm to the risk of dismem- 
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berment at the hands of a conspiracy 
whose entire force could be dispersed 
with ease by a few thousands of volun- 
teers. One hour of patriotism, one 
hour of a leader with the spirit and 
power of Chatham, or even of Chat- 
ham’s son, and the danger would be 
at an end. Nor does the blame of 
what has happened rest on one of the 
factions alone. Mr. Disraeli coquetted 
with the Pope’s Brigade and with 
Home Rule before the conversion of 
Mr. Gladstone. To Lord Salisbury, 
with his rank and estate, a little 
sacrifice of ambition to patriotism 
ought not to be hard. Had he found 
it in his soul to say that, while he 
differed widely from the Liberals on 
general questions and would show it 
at the proper time, he was above all 
things a British statesman, and no- 
thing should induce him to embarrass 
the Queen’s Government so long as 
it was contending with a rebellion 
abetted by the foreign enemies of the 
kingdom, matters would now be in a 
very different position. He gave ear 
to the counsels of intriguers, not less 
shallow than unprincipled, who danced 
with puerile delight upon the benches 
of the House of Commons when by a 
betrayal of the honour of their party 
they had purchased a brief tenure of 
power. The result soon showed that 
the counsels of dishonour are usually 
those of folly also. But the mischief 
was done, and with the speeches of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in the Maam- 
trasna debate, the torrent of calamity 
and shame began to flow. The wheel 
of fortune has now, by mere accident, 
been turned. It is not a proud thought 
for an Englishman that his country 
should have been saved from ruin and 
humiliation not by the patriotism, the 
courage, and the self-devotion of her 
statesmen, but by a dirty scandal in 
the private life of Mr. Parnell. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 





CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


IV. MY WITCHES’ CALDRON. 


Ir happily does not always follow 
that one cares for an author in exact 
proportion to the sale of his books, or 
even to the degree of their merit ; 
otherwise some of us might be over- 
powered by friends, and others remain 
solitary all our lives long. It also 
does not always follow that people who 
write books are those who see most of 
one another. On the contrary, authors 
as a rule, I think, prefer playmates of 
other professions than their own, and 
don’t keep together in the same way 
that soldiers do for instance, or dan- 
dies, or lawyers, or members of Par- 
liament, though perhaps this last illus- 
tration is scarcely a happy one in this 
particular year of grace. Lawyers, poli- 
ticians, soldiers, and even doctors, do 
a great deal of their work together in 
one another’s company ; but the hours 
don’t suit for literary people, and one 
rarely hears of five or six authors sit- 
ting down in a row to write books. 
They are generally shut up apart in 
different studies, with strict orders 
given that ‘nobody is to be shown 
in. 

This was my father’s rule, only it 
was constantly broken; and many 
people used to pass in and out during 
his working-times, and of course one 
way and another we saw a great many 
people of different sorts coming to 
consult him or to make suggestions ; 
some came to call, others brought little 
poems and articles for the Cornhill. 

As I write on it seems to me that my 
memory is a sort of Witches’ Caldron, 
from which rise one by one these figures 
of the past, and they go by in turn and 
vanish one by one into the mist,—some 
are kings and queens in their own 
right, some are friends, some are de- 
pendents. From my caldron rise many 
figures crowned and uncrowned, whom | 


have looked upon perhaps once, and then 
realised in after life from a different 
point of view. As they pass they each 
sign to me in turn, and now perhaps 
looking back one can tell their worth 
better than at the time; one knows 
which were the true companions, which 
were the teachers and spiritual pastors, 
which were but shadows after all. The 
most splendid person I ever remem- 
ber seeing had a little pencil sketch in 
his hand, which he left behind him 
upon the table. It was a very feeble 
sketch ; it seemed scarcely possible to 
admiring little girls that so grand 
a being should not be a_ bolder 
draughtsman. He appeared to us one 
Sunday morning in the sunshine. When 
I came hurrying down to breakfast I 
found him sitting beside my father at 
the table with an untasted cup of tea 
before him; he seemed to fill the 
bow-window with radiance as if he 
were Apollo; he leant against his 
chair with one elbow resting on its 
back, with shining studs and curls 
and boots. We could see his horse 
looking in at us over the blind. lt 
was indeed a sight for little girls to 
remember all their lives. I think 
my father had a certain weakness for 
dandies, those knights of the broadl- 
cloth and shining fronts. Magnificent 
apparitions used to dawn upon us in 
the hall sometimes, glorious beings 
on their way to the study, but 
this one outshone them all. I came 
upon a description in Lord Lamington’s 
Book of Dandies the other day, 
which once more evoked the shining 
memory. Our visitor was Count 
D’Orsay, of whom Lord Lamington 
SAYS : 

When he appeared in the perfection of 
dress (for the tailor’s art had not died out 
with George IV.), with that expression of 
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self-confidence and complacency which the 
sense of superiority gives, he was the ob- 
served of all! In those days men took 
great pains with themselves, they did not 
slouch and moon thro’ life... . I have 
frequently ridden down to Richmond with 
Count D’Orsay ; a striking figure he was ; 
his blue coat, thrown well back to show 
the wide expanse of snowy shirt-front, his 
buff waistcoat, his light leathers and 
polished boots, his well-curled whiskers 
and handsome countenance ; a wide-brim- 
med glossy hat, and spotless white gloves. 


The end of the paragraph reads like 
the tale of some prince enchanted by 
cruel genil : 


During the later years of his residence 
at Gore House, Count D’Orsay could only 
leave it from midnight on Saturday until 
the same hour on Sunday; at all other 
hours his creditors were on the watch to 
seize him. On Saturday after twelve he 
was to be seen at Crockford’s, always gay 
wnd smiling as if he had no anxiety or 
fears. During the week-day I sometimes 
passed the afternoon with him in Gore 
House Gardens, and never on any one 
occasion did he allude to his misfortunes, 
This reserve I call true courage, and the 
(‘ount possessed it in the highest degree. 


Mr. Richard Doyle, who understood 
the habits and ways of fairies and of 
human beings too, used to tell us a 
little story of a well-known literary man 
who was so carried away by the pre- 
sence of the brilliant D’Orsay at some 
City banquet, that in his enthusiasm 
he was heard to call aloud, above the 
‘lin of voices in a sort of burst of 
enthusiasm, “ Waiter! bring melted 
butter for the flounder of the Count.” 
The Count must have been well used 
to melted butter as he proceeded on 
his triumphant road, nor did his genius 
fail him to the last. I have read some- 
where a curious description of the ro- 
mantic sarcophagus he finally devised 
for himself in a sort of temple, a flight 
of marble steps leading to a marble 
shrine where he was duly laid when 
he died, not long after his return 
to his own country and to the land 
of his fathers. He is of that race 
of men who lived in the beginning of 
the century, magnificent performers 
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of life’s commonplaces, representative 
heroes and leaders of the scene. Byron 
of course belonged to the brilliant 
company, and greatly admired Count 
D’Orsay. There is a certain absence 
of the florid, a frozen coldness in the 
fashion of to-day which strikes those 
who remember the more flamboyant 
generation. 

I remember a visit from another 
hero of those times. We were walking 
across Kensington Square early one 
morning with my father, when we 
heard some one hurrying after us and 
calling him by his name. This was 
also one of Byron’s friends. A bright- 
eyed, active old man, with long wavy 
white hair and a picturesque cloak 
flung over one shoulder. I can see 
him still, as he crossed the corner of 
the square and followed us with a light 
rapid step. My father, stopping short, 
turned back to meet him, greeting him 
kindly and bringing him home with us 
to the old brown house at the corner 
where we were then living. There 
was a sort of eagerness and vividness 
of manner about the stranger which 
was very impressive. You could not 
help watching him and his cloak, which 
kept slipping from its place, and which 
he caught at again and again. We 
wondered at his romantic, foreign 
looks, and his gaiety and bright eager 
way. Afterwards we were told that 
this was Leigh Hunt. We knew his 
name very well, for on the drawing- 
room table, in company with various 
Ruskins and Punches lay a pretty 
shining book called A Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla, from which, in 
that dilettante childish fashion which 
is half play, half impatience and 
search for something else, we had 
contrived to extract our own allow- 
ance of honey. It was still an 
event to see a real author in those 
days, specially an author with a long 
cloak flung over his shoulder ; though, 
for the matter of that, it is still and 
always will be an event to see the 
faces and hear the voices of those 
whose thoughts have added something 
delightful to our lives. Not very long 

















afterwards came a different visitor, 
still belonging to that same company 
of people. I had thrown open the 
dining-room door and come in hur- 
riedly, looking for something, and then 
stopped short, startled, for the room 
was not empty. A _ striking and 
somewhat alarming-looking person 
stood alone by the fire-place with 
folded arms; a dark impressive-look- 
ing man, not tall, but broad, and 
brown and weather-beaten ; gazing 
with a sort of scowl at his own reflec- 
tion in the glass, he turned slowly 
and looked at me over his shoulder. 
This time it was Trelawny, Byron’s 
biographer and companion, who had 
come to see my father. He frowned, 
walked deliberately and slowly from 
the room, and I saw him no more. As 
I have said, all these people now seem 
almost like figures out of a fairy tale. 
One could as well imagine Sinbad 
leaving the room, or Prince Charming, 
or any of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom dropping in for an hour’s 
chat. But each generation, however 
matter-of-fact it may be, sets up fairy 
figures in turn, to wonder at and 
delight in. I had not then read any 
of the books which have since ap- 
peared, though I had heard my elders 
talking, and I knew from hearsay 
something of the strange, pathetic, 
irrational histories of these bygone 
wanderers searching the world for the 
Golden Fleece and the Enchanted 
Gardens. These were the only members 
of that special, impracticable, romantic, 
crew of Argonauts I ever saw, though 
| have read and re-read their histories 
and diaries so that I seem to know 
them all, and can almost hear their 
voices. Sometimes, when I listen to 
the talk of my kind neighbour Mr. 
John Murray, Byron himself, clothed 
and at his best, seems to rise be- 
fore one’s imagination. Once I saw 
in a erystal locket the lock of hair 
which he wore upon his forehead. 
Once Mr. Browning showed me a 
picture of him taken in early days, 
more like that of a young divinity 
than of any mortal peer. The Shelleys 
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too have lived in our midst of late, so 
vividly alive and familiar to us, that 
it seems scarcely possible to believe 
they have never known of our exist- 
ence. One day not long ago Lady 
Taylor in her bright comprehensive 
way showed me the beautiful portraits 
of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
hanging in Sir Percy Shelley’s home. 
To Godwin, Opie had given something 
of his own nobility; the mother of 
Mary Shelley was born noble, as gene- 
rous and devoted as Mary Shelley 
herself. The more one knows of these 
two women the more one loves and 
pities them. I think of all the things 
I ever heard of Mary Shelley, Mrs. 
Kemble’s pathetic story haunts one with 
saddest persistence, and seems to sigh 
back the curtain of the past. ‘“ Bring 
up a boy to think for himself,” a girl 
once said to Mrs Shelley (the girl was 
Fanny Kemble herself in her early 
youth), and to this came the mother’s 
passionate answer. “Ah, no, no; 
bring him up to think like other 
people.” 


One of the most notable persons 
who ever came into our old bow-win- 
dowed drawing-room in Young Street 
is a guest never to be forgotten by me, 
a tiny, delicate, little person, whose 
small hand nevertheless grasped a 
mighty lever which set all the literary 
world of that day vibrating. I can still 
see the scene quite plainly !—the hot 
summer evening, the open windows, the 
carriage driving to the door as we all 
sat silent and expectant ; my father, 
who rarely waited, waiting with us; our 
governess and my sister and [ all ina 
row, and prepared for the great event. 
We saw the carriage stop, and out of 
it sprang the active, well-knit figure 
of young Mr. George Smith, who was 
bringing Miss Bronté to see our father. 
My father, who had been walking up 
and down the room, goes out into the 
hall to meet his guests, and then 
after a moment’s delay the door 
opens wide, and the two gentlemen 
come in, leading a tiny, delicate, 
serious, little lady, pale, with fair 
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straight hair, and steady eyes. She may 
be a little over thirty ; she is dressed 
in a little barége dress with a pattern 
of faint green moss. She enters in 
mittens, in silence, in seriousness ; our 
hearts are beating with wild excite- 
ment. This then is the authoress, the 
‘unknown power whose books have set 
all London talking, reading, specu- 
lating ; some people even say our father 
wrote the books—-the wonderful books. 
To say that we little girls had been 
given Jane Eyre to read scarcely repre- 
sents the facts of the case; to say 
that we had taken it without leave, 
read bits here and read bits there, been 
carried away by an undreamed-of and 
hithero unimagined whirlwind into 
things, times, places, all utterly ab- 
sorbing and at the same time abso- 
lutely unintelligible to us, would more 
accurately describe our states of mind 
on that summer’s evening as we look 
at Jane Eyre—-the great Jane Eyre 
—the tiny little lady. The moment 
is so breathless that dinner comes as 
arelief to the solemnity of the ocea- 
sion, and we all smile as my father 
stoops to offer his arm, for, genius 
though she may be, Miss Bronté can 
barely reach his elbow. My own per- 
sonal impressions are that she is some- 
what grave and stern, specially to 
forward little girls who wish to chatter ; 
Mr. George Smith has since told me 
how she afterwards remarked upon my 
father’s wonderful forbearance and 
gentleness with our uncalled-for in- 
cursions into the conversation. She 
sat gazing at him with kindling eyes 
of interest ; lighting up with a sort 
of illumination every now and then 
as she answered him. I can see her 
bending forward over the table, not 
eating, but listening to what he said 
as he carved the dish before him. 

I think it must have been on this 
very occasion that my father invited 
some of his friends in the evening to 
meet Miss Bronti‘—for everybody was 
interested and anxious to see her. 
Mrs. Crowe, the reciter of ghost-stories, 
was there. Mrs. Brookfield, Mrs. Car- 
lyle, Mr. Carlyle himself was there, so 





I am told, railing at the appearance of 
cockneys upon Scotch mountain sides ; 
there were also too many Americans 
for his taste “ but the Americans were 
as God compared to the cockneys” 
says the philosopher. Besides the Car- 
lyles there were Mrs. Elliott and Miss 
Perry, Mrs. Procter and her daughter, 
most of my father’s habitual friends 
and companions. In the recent life of 
Lord Houghton I was amused to see 
a note quoted in which Lord Houghton 
also was convened. Would that he 
had been present !—perhaps the party 
would have gone off better. It was 
a gloomy and a silent evening. 
Everyone waited for the brilliant con- 
versation which never began at all. 
Miss Bronté retired to the sofa in 
the study, and murmured a low word 
now and then to our kind governess, 
Miss Truelock. The room looked very 
dark, the lamp began to smoke a little, 
the conversation grew dimmer and 
more dim, the ladies sat round still 
expectant, my father was too much 
perturbed by the gloom and the silence 
to be able to cope with it at all. Mrs. 
Brookfield, who was in the doorway 
by the study, near the corner in 
which Miss Bronté was sitting, leant 
forward with a little commonplace, 
since brilliance was not to be the 
order of the evening. “Do you 
like London, Miss Bronti'?”’ she said ; 
another silence, a pause, then Miss 
Bronté answers “ Yes and No” very 
gravely, and there the conversa- 
tion drops. My sister and I were 
much too young to be bored in those 
days ; alarmed, impressed we might be, 
but not yet bored. A party was a party, 
a lioness was a lioness ; and,—shall I 
confess it !—at that time an extra dish 
of biscuits was enough to mark the 
evening. We felt all the importance 
of the occasion; tea spread in the 
dining-room, ladies in the drawing- 
room ; we roamed about inconveniently, 
no doubt, and excitedly, and in one of 
my excursions crossing the hall, I was 
surprised to see my father opening 
the front door with his hat on. He 
put his fingers to his lips, walked out 
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into the darkness, and shut the door 
quietly behind him. When I went 
back to the drawing-room again, the 
ladies asked me where he was. I 
vaguely answered that I thought he 
was coming back. I was puzzled at 
the time, nor was it all made clear to 
me till long years afterwards, when 
one day Mrs. Procter asked me if I 
knew what had happened once when 
my father had invited a party to meet 
Jane Eyre at his house. It was one of 
the dullest evenings she had ever spent 
in her life, she said. And then with a 
good deal of humour she described the 
situation, the ladies who had all come 
expecting so much delightful conversa- 
tion, and the gloom and the constraint, 
and how finally, overwhelmed by the si- 
tuation, my father had quietly left the 
room, left the house, and gone off to 
hiselub. The ladies waited, wondered, 
and finally departed also; and as we 
were going up to bed with our candles 
after everybody was gone, I remember 
two pretty Miss L.’s, in shiny silk 
dresses, arriving, full of expectation. 

We still said we thought our 
father would soon be back, but the 
Miss L.’s declined to wait upon the 
chance, laughed, and drove away again 
almost immediately. 


Since writing the preceding lines, I 
have visited Jane Eyre land, and stayed 
in the delightful home where she used 


to stay with Mrs. Gaskell. I have seen 
signs and tokens of her presence, faint 
sketches vanishing away, the delicate 
writing in the beautiful books she 
gave that warm friend; and I have 
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also looked for and re-read the intro- 
duction to Emma, that “last sketch” 
and most touching chapter in the 
never-to-be-written book of Charlotte 
Bronté’s happy married life. The 
paper is signed “W. M. T.;” it was 
written by the editor, and is printed 
in one of the very earliest numbers of 
the Cornhill Mayazine. 


I remember the trembling little frame, 
the little hand, the great honest eyes ; 
an impetuous honesty seemed to me to 
characterise the woman. . I fancied 
an austere little Joan of Arc marching i in 
upon us and rebuking our easy lives, our 
easy morals, She gave me the impression 
of being a very pure and lofty and high- 
minded person. A great and holy rever- 
ence of right and truth seemed to be with 
her always. Such in our brief interview 
she appeared to me, As one thinks of 
that life so noble, so lonely—of that pas- 
sion for truth—of those nights and nights 
of eager study, swarming fancies, inven- 
tion, depression, elation, and prayer ; as 
one reads of the necessarily incomplete 
though most touching and admirable his- 
tory of the heart that throbbed in this 
one little frame—of this one among the 
myriads of souls that have lived and died 
on this great earth—this great earth !— 
this little speck in the infinite universe 
of God, with what wonder do we think of 
to-day, with what awe await to-morrow, 
when that which is now but darkly seen 
shall be clear ? 


As I write out what my father’s 
hand has written my gossip is hushed, 
and seems to me like the lamp-smoke 
in the old drawing-room compared to 
the light of the summer’s night in 
the street outside. 

Anne Rirtcntr. 








HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


* Becap !”’ said Hogan, as he left the 
house at Harry’s side, “ ye’re curiously 
shy, Morton. Upon me word now, ye 
were blushing and boggling like a 
school-girl. Ye weren’t used to be like 
that when ye were more accustomed 
to the society of ladies, I'll go bail.” 

Harry forced a laugh. He was con- 
tent to leave Hogan to his fancy, and 
was glad that he had lighted upon so 
natural a supposition. Hogan wanted 
to drive him back to the hotel, but 
Harry insisted on shaking hands then 
and there. 

“T’m in want of exercise,” he said. 
* London cramps me.” 

He strode away, and Hogan watched 
his massive figure as it went down the 


street. The medico was so full of pride 
in his friend that he could not refrain 
from playing him on the very coachman. 

“ D’ye know who that is, Harkett ? 


That’s the most famous man at this 
hour in London. That’s Mr. Ronald 
Morton, the great Asiatic explorer.” 

“ Him as rode on ’orseback from the 
Cahspian to the Pacific, sir ?”’ said the 
coachman, waking to sudden interest. 
“He looks as if he’d gone through 
something, sir. A splendid figure of a 
gentleman ! ” 

Harry strode solidly away, eager to 
be alone with his own thoughts. A|- 
most before he knew it he found him- 
self in Hyde Park, and there, seating 
himself on a bench in a quiet corner, 
he tried to pull his random wits to- 
gether. For a while he could think of 
nothing but Inthia. His pulses sang 
her name. The thought of her face 
filled his mind. Many a thousand 
times in his lonely wanderings he had 
tried to picture her as grown to woman- 
hood, and to anticipate the changes 
time would bring. He thought her 


now infinitely more beautiful than he 
had ever pictured her, or than she had 
been in her girlhood. He believed he 
read a hint of settled sorrow in her 
face, and he accused himself, as any 
honest man was bound to do. That 
young life ought to have gone un- 
shadowed. He sat ina sort of dream- 
land, when the thought crossed him 
that his own boyish wickedness and 
folly had killed her lover, and had left 
a virgin heart widowed. He felt like 
an assassin. What right had he to 
rob her in that way? He had been a 
fool from start to finish, and had even 
misread the legend of sterling family 
pride which had stared him in the face. 
He ought to have known that a man 
in the position of Lord Bridgebourne 
would not allow the family honour to 
be tarnished for the sake of a few 
thousand pounds. The hard old man 
had paid his debts when he supposed 
him dead, and would have done at least 
as much to prevent the open shame of 
his appearance in the dock. 

Sitting there unobserved he drew 
from his pocket a small leather wallet, 
dark and polished with long use. It 
contained but a single sheet of paper 
—lInthia’s last letter. He knew its 
words by heart, and had so known them 
any time this seven years, but he read 
the lines again with a sort of reverence. 
He had always heard the girl’s im- 
petuous and vivacious voice in the 
words, but now the woman’s graver 
and gentler tones seemed to repeat 
them with a solemn surety. 

He had, in the course of the morn- 
ing, felt so strangely moved to betray 
himself that he had been on the edge 
of doing it half-a-dozen times. Sitting 
retired in his little corner solitude, he 
half resolved to let his alias go. He 
could repay Lord Bridgebourne easily, 
and there lay his plain, honest duty. 
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He had made an honourable and 
famous name, and felt that the in- 
discretion of his youth was wiped so 
clean away that no man would care to 
bring it up against him. His self- 
effacement, which had once looked like 
an act of heroism, seemed now only 
like one more folly added to the list. 
His mind swung to and fro like a 
pendulum. He would, and he would 
not. His mood of indecision was all 
the less tolerable to him because of his 
accustomed way of life, full of the 
rapidest resonance and most daring 
decision. He had made up no final 
mind upon the matter when he rose to 
walk back to his hotel. There was a 
block at a crossing of the roads, and 
looking up he saw Lady Caroline and 
Inthia seated behind her ladyship’s 
black-liveried coachman. They bowed 
to him, and he raised his hat in answer, 
reading, or fancying that he read, a re- 
newal of the first inquiry in Inthia’s 
eyes. If sheshould recognise him, she 


could think of him only as a coward 
hiding underan alias from the reproach 


he dared not face. 

His thoughts were with him all day 
and through the greater part of the 
night. He awoke restless and unre- 
freshed, and walked out for an early 
morning’s swim in the Serpentine, still 
debating the one question by the way. 
It was unsettled when he returned, and 
looked likely to remain unsettled. 

As he neared the hotel on his return 
he observed, for the third or fourth 
time within the last day or two, acurious 
figure on the pavement at the door— 
aman ina neat little go-cart of finished 
construction, which was impelled and 
guided by the cripple’s own hands. 
The man wore a skull cap of dark blue 
velvet, which was in striking contrast 
with the dreadful pallor of his face. 
His skin was colourless, and of a hard 
smooth texture like white paper. His 
eyes were sunken, and of a cold dead 
porcelain blue. His face was so clean 
shaven that it looked innocent of the 
razor, but the chin was decorated by a 
little tuft of hair, and whenever the 
inan was not occupied in wheeling him- 
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self about he sat caressing this tuft 
with his blanched fingers, with a stiff, 
set smile, as if he were meditating mis- 
chief to somebody. The robust giant 
had never passed this ruined creature 
without a twinge of pity, which had 
yet a trace of repulsion in it. Constant 
suffering might well have given birth 
to that soulless grimace ; and it was 
hard that a healthy man whose every 
movement was a bodily pleasure 
should punish suffering even in his 
thoughts. 

Behind the man this morning stood 
a tall and handsome girl of a marked 
American type, slender and insolent. 
She had a hand upon the back rail of 
the go-cart near the invalid’s head, and 
was bending over him when Harry 
first caught sight of them. 

The hall-porter was standing on the 
steps of the hotel in conversation with 
them. Harry heard distinctly the 
name of Ronald Morton, and as he 
passed through the doorway was aware 
of whispers behind him. The reflection 
in the glass doors showed him the group 
outside, the invalid pushing his chair 
forward, the girl peering eagerly over 
his head, the hall-porter nodding back- 
wards and sideways, as who should say 
“There goes the man you spoke of.”’ 
Harry was constantly receiving some 
such evidence as this scene afforded him 
of the interest he excited in the public 
mind. He passed indoors, and in a 
moment had forgotten the episode 
completely. 

The invalid set his chair in motion, 
gliding smoothly over the level pave- 
ment. The girl walked slowly at his 
side, keeping pace with him. 

“Gilead,” she said, looking down 
upon him, “ that ain’t the man.” 

“ What?” the other snapped, turn- 
ing his eyes upon her. 

“Tt ain’t the man,” the girl repeated, 
with a drawling nasal decision. ‘ Willie 
wasno broader round the shoulders than 
Lam. You could get three men like 
Willie into that man’s waistcoat.” 

“ You always were a mule, Priscilla,” 
the cripple answered, “ and you always 
will be. You'd have been a mule if 
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you'd been born to trousers, but being 
feminine you're fixed up proper.” 

“Mule or no mule,” the girl 
hummed though her pretty little nose, 
“that ain’t the man. D’ye think J 
don’t know Willie Reid?” 

“D’ye think J don’t know him?” 
snarled the man in the go-cart. “ Don’t 
men at his age thicken in the figure ? 
He wasn’t over five-and- twenty. 
What’s to prevent his thickening in 
the figure? I'll tell you what it is, 
Priscilla—you make me mad.” 

**T don’t care how mad I make you,” 
the girl hummed back at him with a 
tranquil, settled obstinacy ; “ that ain’t 
the man.” 

“ Parrot!” said the invalid, and 
shot himself wrathfully forward at a 
great pace. The girl walked calmly 
on, and by and by he came circling 
hack again, made a tour round her and 
settled into his old place. “ I'll know if 
he’s the man or not,” he said; “I'll 
put Heaton on to him.” 

Unconscious of the peculiar interest 
he excited, Harry breakfasted and 
settled himself to work at the preface 
his publishers had asked for a pro- 
jected popular edition of his book. A 
waiter announced a gentleman to see 
him. For a while he was indisposed 
to receive a stranger. He had been 
besieged by curious impertinents of the 
lion-hunting tribes, and had made his 
orders imperative against their ad- 
mission. But this particular visitor 
clung tenaciously to his point and was 
at last admitted. He was gray, and 
responsible in aspect, and might have 
heen an eminently respectable solicitor 
by his looks. 

“ My instructions are, sir,” he said, 
“to place this letter and this packet in 
your own hands. You are Mr. Ronald 
Morton ?”’ 

“T am Ronald Morton.” 

The gray, responsible man gravely 
handed him a sealed packet and a 
letter, and at once took up his hat to 
withdraw. 

“Stay,” said Harry. 
be an answer.” 

“I was instructed to the contrary,” 
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said the respectable stranger, and with 
that and a quiet “ Good-morning,” he 
left the room. 

Harry broke the seal of the letter, 
and found Messrs. Coutts and Co. in 
correspondence with Mr. Ronald Mor- 
ton. On the 3rd March, 1875, he was 
informed that he had, on the intro- 
duction of a respected client, made a 
deposit of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds and a sealed parcel. With the 
exception of ten pounds twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence the whole sum de- 
posited had been withdrawn a fort- 
night later, though Mr. Morton had 
distinctly understood that his balance 
was at no time to stand at less than 
five hundred pounds. The bankers’ 
letters calling his attention to this fact 
had been returned from the address left 
with them, and learning that Mr. 
Ronald Morton had returned to London 
they begged at once to place the sealed 
packet and a draft for the balance of 
his account in his hands, and to close 
correspondence. 

An air of cold business offence 
breathed through this epistle, and it 
was evident that the bankers were ag- 
grieved at their client’s neglect and 
his contravention of their rules. 

“But what to do with this con- 
founded packet?” the recipient asked 
himself. “ It doesn’t belong to me. 
Poor Morton used to say that he 
hadn’t a relative in the world. The 
ordnance map shows no Kekewich in 
Cheshire. I have inherited a mystery, 
and I must walk out of it by the 
straightest road.” 

He was not eager to present himself 
to a solemn bank-manager with the de- 
claration that he had adopted an alias, 
and bankers were not wont to sur- 
render valuables without being pretty 
sure of the identity of the persons to 
whom they handed them. Perhaps 
after all, he thought, he was troubling 
himself for nothing. The deposit 
might consist merely of confidential 
papers of no value to any one but the 
owner. He had at least the right to 
look and see. 

So thought, so done. 


The packet 
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revealed a mass of valuable bonds, and 
conspicuous on the top of it was the 
Imperial Eagle of Austria stamped on 
the issue of the Lottery Loan of 1854. 
The sheets lay close and solid, and he 
could form no notion of their value 
without a close inspection. The dis- 
covery staggered him, and added 
greatly to his perplexities. The only 
thing altogether clear to him was the 
fact that he could not keep them in his 
own hands. He had no more right to 
these valuables than any man who 
walked the street; but the ques- 
tion was how to give them back 
again. 

He was still deliberating, marching 
solidly to and fro in his room, when 
two gentlemen below presented them- 
selves to the hall-porter, and offering 
their cards requested that they should 
be at once carried to Mr. Ronald Mor- 
ton. The hall-porter was extremely 
sorry, but Mr. Morton’s orders were im- 
perative. He was not to be disturbed. 
The visitors were suavely and smilingly 
convinced that if Mr. Morton knew 
their names he would at once receive 
them. The hall-porter was doggedly 
confident of the opposite, and declined 
to disobey the unqualified orders he had 
received. The visitors appealed to the 
hotel-manager, explained that their 
business was of the utmost importance 
to Mr. Morton himself, and declared 
that Mr. Morton would be extremely 
angry if he learned they had been sent 
away. On this the manager himself 
ascended to Mr. Morton’s rooms, and 
with a little flourish of apology set 
forth the reason of his intrusion. His 
guest took the visiting-cards, and had 
no sooner glanced at them than he 
siniled with a curious expression. 

“Quite right,” hesaid. ‘“ Show the 
gentlemen up stairs.”” The manager 
retired. 

“Mr. Herbert Whale, F.L.D.8., 
and Captain Peter Heaton. It will 
he interesting to meet that pair again, 
but what do they want with Ronald 
Morton? Poor Morton knew about 
them, and had no high opinion of 
them. But what brings them to see 
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him? Ill vow that neither of them 
desires to see me.” 

A waiter ushered in the visitors, 
who advanced smiling, hat in hand, but 
stopped simultaneously, and glanced 
from Harry to each other with a look 
of sudden amazement. 

“Mr. Ronald Morton?” said Captain 
Heaton in a tone of somewhat puzzled 
inquiry. 

“ At your service, gentlemen,” said 
Harry gravely. “The hotel-manager 
was so certain of the importance of 
your business that you have no doubt 
something of a pressing nature to say 
to me.” 

Mr. Herbert Whale responded to 
this speech by a slow, elaborate wink, 
and stepping on clumsy tip-toe to the 
door, opened it, peered out into the cor- 
ridor, closed it and locked it. Having 
gone through this curious pantomime 
with a face expressive of the liveliest 
humour, he returned, and ina cheerful, 
confidential whisper, said “ How goes it, 
William ¢” 

Harry’s stare of amazement at this 
inquiry left Hump’s smile fixed upon 
his face. It stayed there for some 
seconds, and then gradually faded to a 
look of almost abject vacuity. 

* Have you got too proud to know an 
old pal?” he asked at length. 

“ You're labouring under 
singular misconception, sir,” 
Harry. 

“ L can’t say,” said Heaton, interpos- 
ing himself smoothly between them, 
“that the tone you take is altogether 
surprising. You have changed, but 
you have hardly changed so much as 
you seem to fancy.” 

Harry looked from one to the other, 
and for a moment deliberated. 

“Shall I be candid with you, gentle- 
men?” he answered. “ My first impulse 
was to put you to the door for a pair of 
impudent practical jokers. Perhaps 
however it may be best to listen to you. 
My time is valuable, and I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me, as shortly 
as you can, the nature of your busi- 
ness,” 

“ Mr. Gilfoil has twice written to you 
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since your arrival in London, and has 
received no answer.” 

“That is possible,” said Harry. 
“Who is Mr. Gilfoil ?” 

Hump drove a facetious forefinger 
in the direction of his companion’s 
waistcoat. 

“ He wants to know who Gilead is. 
Tell him, Heaton.” 

There was something so mirth-inspir- 
ing in his own fancies that Mr. Whale 
sitting with one end of his walking- 
stick in either hand, rubbed it to and 
fro upon his legs in a subdued ecstasy 
of humorous enjoyment, and chuckled 
to himself. 

“Is Mr. Gilfoil the anonymous 
gentleman who desired me a day or two 
ago to walk into his parlour?” Harry 
asked. He had come to the conclusion 
an hour ago that he had inherited a 
mystery. He thought it bade fair to 
turn out a very shady mystery, to say 
the least of it. The visit of Messrs. 
Hump and Heaton seemed at present 
to thicken it, but might end by clearing 
it. 

* It is quite possible that he might 
adopt that playful form,” said Heaton. 

* Will you tell me why I am asked 
to walk into Mr. Gilead’s parlour?” 

“It is seven years,” said Heaton, 
shrugging his shoulders with a smile, 
**since he had the pleasure of meeting 
you. He is afraid that you may have 
forgotten him, and he does not mean to 
be forgotten.” 

* Will you tell me why his affections 
flow so strongly my way?” asked 
Harry. 

Hump seemed to find this inquiry 
altogether delicious. He grew scarlet 
in the face, and rubbed his walking 
stick up and down his legs more briskly 
than before. Heaton himself seemed 
to see a dawning humour in the situa- 
tion. There was a laugh in his voice 
as he responded, 

* Come now, wasn’t there a little ac- 
count between Messrs. Gilfoil and 
Company and yourself left unsettled 
when you disappeared into Asia ?”’ 

* Was that so?” said Harry. “ Will 
you tell me its nature and amount ¢” 


Heaton’s smile creamed all over his 
face. 

“Don’t you think we've had 
enough of this?” he asked. “ It’s 
quite natural that you shouldn’t be 
eager to stump up, and really if you 
don’t want to know your old friends 
they won’t press themselves upon you. 
You don’t take into account,” he 
pursued, in a manner at once soothing 
and explanatory, “the change that has 
taken place in Gilead since his accident. 
He has grown morose and snappish. 
He has less patience than he used to 
have. Your seeming neglect of his 
letters has made him angry. Honestly, 
I know him better of late than you do, 
and he is even less disposed to be 
trifled with than he used to be. 1 
won't even say that he might not be 
dangerous.” 

“Gilead might be dangerous?” said 
Harry, with a stolid face. “To me?” 
He tapped himself lightly on the chest 
as he spoke. 

“You have seen a great deal no 
doubt,’ Heaton answered ; “ but let me 
tell you, you have not seen anything 
much worse than Gilead if he gets his 
back up. Your memory ought to tell 
you that.” 

“We get no further, gentlemen,” 
said Harry. “ What, in plain English, 
does Mr. Gilfoil want?” 

“Tn plain English, Mr. Gilfoil wants 
his share.” 

‘And his fair share,” interjected 
Hump. “And the Co. want their 
shares as well.” 

* His share of what?” asked Harry. 

“His share of the property,” said 
Heaton. His creaming smile had dis- 
appeared, and had given way to a look 
of repressed impatience. 

* His share of what property?” 

Heaton rose with a gesture of 
sudden anger, and took a step or two 
across the room. 

* Look here,” said Hump, rising also 
and approaching Harry. ‘“ You're 
spreading it too thick, young man. You 
want to pretend you haven’t been in it 
allalong. That cock won't fight. You 
say you're Ronald Morton, and that’s 
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quite good enough. We got your last 
letter from Bulgaria telling us you 
couldn’t be back for six months. 
That’s seven years ago, and now we've 
got you, William, you’re not going to 
slip us again. Just you make up your 
mind to that.” 

The situation was growing interest- 
ing, and it was one of a kind that 
Harry Wynne felt himself more at 
home in than he had been in that of 
yesterday. Butit came suddenly to an 
end in a manner he did not understand. 
The gallant captain stood half shy, half 
fascinated, with his eye upon the pile 
of bonds. The fingers of his right 
hand fumbled eagerly at a little gold 
pencil-case which dangled from his 
watch-chain. He shot the cuff off his 
shirt-sleeve across the knuckles of his 
left hand and pencilled a hasty note 
upon it. With that he turned swiftly, 
with an air of triumph and decision. 

** Let me advise you,” he said, “ not 
to carry your present game too far, Mr. 
William Reid. Understand that you 
are dealing with men who are ac- 
customed to enforce their rights. We 
give full credit to your genius for shifts 
and dodges, but you will recollect that 
the rest of us are safe, and you are not. 
You may take what cowrse you choose, 
and I do not pretend to say what time 
will be allowed you. But you will be 
troubled by no more visits from us, 
and any further negotiations will begin 
on your own side. Good morning.” 

He marched erect and soldier-like to 
the door, unlocked it, signalled to his 
companion, and went out, a monument 
of virtuous indignation. Half way 
down the stairs Hump tapped him on 
the shoulder with his walking-stick. 

“You broke off rather short, old 
sonny.” 

Heaton cast a cautious glance about 
him, and saw that they were quite 
alone, then diving into his pocket pro- 
duced a purse, and drew from it a 
folded scrap of paper. The paper was 
frayed at the edges, and he had to open 
it gingerly lest it should fall to pieces. 

“One thousand pounds reward,” it 
ran, “ will be paid toany person giving 
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such information as will lead to the 
conviction of the criminals and the re- 
covery of the bonds and notes stolen in 
transit between Boulogne and Calais on 
the night of the 13th instant.” Here 
followed a long list of the stolen se- 
curities and numbers of notes. Heaton, 
peering round Whale’s elbow, laid the 
trim nail of his little finger on one 
number, and then, shooting his shirt- 
cuff over his hand, set the pencilled 
memorandum there above it. 

“That’s all right, my boy. That 
was the number of the bond on the 
top of the pile. They were lying on 
his table.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


SEVEN years ago the reader caught a 
momentary sight of one M. Vergueil, 
standing in a brown study at the door 
of Misseri’s Hotel in Constantinople. 
This gentleman was a figure in the 
police department of Paris, and en- 
joyed a high reputation both for 
astuteness and good fortune. But like 
others among the astutest and the 
happiest he found one thing denied him ; 
and he so puzzled over the one case 
which batted his intelligence that his 
failure in that respect left a drop of 
gall at the bottom of every cup of 
success he quaffed. The governments 
of three or four countries had unitedly 
agreed to leave in M. Vergueil’s hands 
the investigation of a series of railway 
robberies. He had started on his work 
with something like certainty, and bit 
by bit the case had melted away be- 
tween his fingers. It became a forlorn 
hope in the first six months, and M. 
Vergueil became a man with a griev- 
ance. He laid hands on scores of no- 
torious criminals, he had brilliant sue- 
cesses by the dozen; but he had made 
nothing whatever of the great railway 
robberies, and his disappointment 
clouded him. 

M. Vergueil’s business had brought 
him to London. Forged notes of the 
Bank of France had been put in cireu- 
lation at Monte Carlo and Spa pretty 
extensively, and had been dropped here 
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and there in small quantities in the 
great cities of Europe. The imitation 
of the hundred-frane note was so ad- 
mirable that only an expert could be 
relied upon to detect the difference 
between it and the actual issue of the 
bank. M. Vergueil’s inquiries had led 
him to the belief that the seat of the 
forgery was in England ; and both in 
lighting upon the original track and in 
following it up he had so far been 
blessed with even more than his usual 
good fortune. 

He had taken up his head-quarters 
at the Westminster Hotel, and sitting 
in his room immersed in thought over 
a cigarette and a glass of sugared 
water, he found himself awakened by 
the living accents of a voice which 
was at that moment speaking to his 
fancy’s ear. 

“Mr. Ronald 
voice. 

M. Vergueil set his whole soul in his 
ears and listened. He might hear no- 
thing worth the hearing, but on the 
other hand he was a gentleman who 
never missed a chance, and he was 
peculiarly anxious to know all that 
could be known of the owner of this 
particular voice. The room in which 
he sat and that in which the conversa- 
tion was going en communicated by a 
door, which was for the present locked 
on one side and bolted on the other. 
M. Vergueil noiselessly kicked off his 
slippers, and crossing the room with a 
cat-like nicety of tread, dropped on his 
knees with his ear at the key-hole, and 
so stayed. The watchful grin upon his 
face was a study for intentness, but 
every now and then as the conversa- 
tion went on the mere ghost of a smile 
flickered across it, and at the mention 
of Mr. Gilfoil’s name his eye sparkled 
brightly for a single second. In his 
eagerness to hear he hardly dared to 
breathe, and to let his breath go 
silently he clenched his teeth with his 
lips drawn away from them in a curi- 
ously ghastly smile. When at last 
Heaton addressed his interlocutor as 
Mr. William Reid, the detective gave 
such a start that his head came into 
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contact with the door-handle, and for a 
little while between his rage at his own 
clumsiness, his fear that he had be- 
trayed a listener’s presence, and the 
actual physical pain of the blow, he 
lost knowledge of what was going on. 
The next thing that came clearly to 
him was the gallant Captain’s noisy 
and defiant “Good morning.” He 
heard the door open and close, and lis- 
tened to the footsteps in the corridor ; 
then hastily snatching upa pair of 
boots, in order to have some ostensible 
reason for quitting his chamber, he 
dodged cat-like to the head of the 
stairs, and peered after Messrs. Hump 
and Heaton. He withdrew his head 
swiftly as the Captain looked about 
him, and glued himself to the wall of 
the corridor. There was a little silence 
between the pair, and the detective’s 
strained ears caught the rustle of 
paper only. Then he heard Heaton’s 
voice saying, 

“That’s all right, my boy. That was 
the number of the bond on the top of 
the pile. They were lying on his table.” 

M. Vergueil admitted to his detrac- 
tors that he was lucky. He had a little 
satiric habit among them of attribut- 
ing all his success to the unbought 
blessings of fortune, but as he walked 
quietly back to his room he owned that 
no such stroke of luck as this had ever 
come to him. He had given William 

teid up this half-dozen years, had aban- 
doned him with grief and wounded 
pride. He had longed for him as men 
only long for the unattainable ; and 
being a person of « quick and vivid 
temperament had sometimes ground 
his teeth in sudden rage at the manner 
in which he had been evaded. And now 
the delightful, unhoped for, wnattain- 
able thing, the fabled bird of content- 
ment whom men follow for ever and 
who will not allow himself to be caught, 
came to him without even a eall, and 
perched upon his hand. The eminent 
detective was happier than if he had 
heard that some dead millionaire had be- 
queathed to him all his belongings. He 
sat in his own room smiling radiantly, 
and gripping one hand with the other, 
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as if he were shaking hands with him- 
self in a delighted self-congratulation. 

He listened for the movements of 
the next room’s occupant, and allowed 
his mind to play about him in charmed 
explanation. It was no wonder that 
he had not been able to track William 
Reid into the wildest fastnesses of Asia. 
It was not at all remarkable now that 
no attempt had been made to place the 
stolen bonds upon the market. William 
Reid had left them in safe keeping that 
Ronald Morton might, after a long lapse 
of time, withdraw them. He could not 
keep out of his mind a grim respect for 
the man with whom he would have to 
deal. It was no common little scoun- 
drel who had buried himself for several 
years in the earth’s darkest places to 
build up a barrier between himself and 
justice. M. Vergueil’s blood flushed 
at the fancy. He loved a worthy ad- 
versary, and the man seemed to him to 
have played a giant game. His heart 
warmed towards him. 

He sat in resolute patience for hours, 
scarcely moving, and insensible to 
weariness or ennui. Patience was re- 
warded at last, and his neighbour went 
away, locking his door behind him. 
He looked from his own chamber-door, 
and caught sight of the stalwart re- 
tiring figure. He had remarked this 
noticeable neighbour of his before, and 
something in the square set of the 
shoulders and the poise of the head 
struck him anew. 

“ He will be a tiend when I come 
to deai with him,” said M. Vergueil to 
himself. 

He followed him calmly down the 
stairs to make sure of his disappear- 
ance from the hotel, and lingering on 
the hotel-steps with a pretence of con- 
sulting some memoranda which he drew 
from his pocket he heard the eminent 
traveller call a cab. 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“The Fancy Fair, Albert Hall.” 

“We are beginning to forget our 
native modesty,” said M. Vergueil, 
smiling to himself, “and to go a little 
into society.” 

With that he turned with an elabor- 
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ate air of having forgotten something, 
and marched briskly up the stairs. 
As he went he drew from his pocket a 
bunch of keys, calmly selected one, 
and went on dangling it between his 
thumb and finger. He walked straight 
to Ronald Morton’s room, and with the 
insolence and aplomb begotten of long 
service unlocked the door, passed 
through, and secured it by the bolt on 
the other side. He took a survey of 
the place. A portmanteau stood in 
one corner of the room, and dropping 
on his knees beside it he selected from 
his bunch of passkeys one that looked 
likely for the purpose, and tried it in 
the lock. 

“That will be a work of time,’ he 
said, “The lock is a patent. Very 
well, I will try elsewhere first.” 

The lock of the wardrobe offered no 
difticulty, and there before him on the 
middle shelf lay a great pile of 
Austrian bonds. He smiled placidly, 
and drew from his pocket a memoran- 
dum book, on one page of which was 
pasted a slip of newspaper. He con- 
sulted the cutting and the number of 
the topmost bond. Then he smiled 
anew, more placidly even than before, 
and extracting a single sheet from 
the middle of the pile he folded it 
deliberately and put it into his breast- 
pocket. 

Next he relocked the wardrobe, 
walked to the door and listened there 
for a moment, and slipping out to the 
corridor, was in his own room in a 
twinkling. He stayed there but a 
very little while, drawing on his gloves 
with a thoughtful look. 

“That will do,” he said. “I ean 
enlighten Mr. Frost at once. He can 
be trusted to hold his tongue until the 
proper moment, and he has waited long 
and patiently enough to deserve a little 
hope.” 

He walked down stairs, ordered a 
cab, and being driven to Park Lane 
alighted at the entrance of a mansion 
there, and tendering his card, asked 
for Mr. Frost. Mr. Frost was not at 
home, but M. Vergueil extracted from 
the footman the intelligence that his 
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master had gone to the Fancy Fair 
that day opened at the Albert Hall. 
Thither M. Vergueil pursued him, and 
after a prolonged wandering about the 
hall found the object of his search. 
The detective was not a man who per- 
mitted himself easily to be surprised, 
but for the moment he was knocked 
all abroad by an unexpected coin- 
cidence. Mr. Frost was engaged in 
animated converse with no less a per- 
son than Ronald Morton. After the 
tirst shock of surprise this lent a cer- 
tain piquancy to the situation to his 
mind. 

The two men stood near a stall over 
which appeared the names of Lady 
Caroline McCorquodale, Lady Mabel 
Ventnor, and Miss Grey, and one 
stately old lady and two pretty young 
ones were listening together with Mr. 
Frost while the eminent traveller 
talked. M. Vergueil approached the 
group with a subtle triumph stirring 
sweetly at his heart. He raised his 
hat with quite a grand air. 

“ Pardon my intrusion,” he said, in 
English a little more set and deliberate 
than natives use, and only faintly 
noticeable for its accent. “ Permit 
me to recall myself to the memory of 
Mr. Frost, with whom I have one 
moment’s urgent business.” 

“No need to recall yourself,” said 
Frost. “ Excuse me for a single in- 
stant,” he added to the ladies. 

“ A single instant,” echoed M. Ver- 
gueil. “ No more.” 

His face gave no sign, but he had 
not often in his life felt so happy. He 
had taken the prosecutor from under 
the nose of the criminal, and had left 
the trapped rascal there secure. It 
was a beautiful sensation, an apt re- 
ward for seven years’ patience, a fitting 
solace for seven years’ disappointment. 
Mr. Humphrey Frost’s millions made 
his progress across the hall a little 
difficult. He was waylaid with fascinat- 
ing smiles, and wheedled by a score of 
insinuating tongues. He parted with 
a good many sovereigns and five-pound 
notes en route, tor he had gone there 
ready to be plucked. and accepted the 


process with a smiling urbanity. At 
last he was through the crowd, and 
drawing Vergueil into the conserva- 
tory turned round and faced him. 

“You have made a discovery?” he 
asked. 

“T have made a discovery,” Vergueil 
answered. He took the bond from 
his pocket and laid it in Frost’s 
hands. 

“Ts that one of my Austrians?” 
Frost asked after looking at it. 

“That is one of your Austrians,”’ 
answered Vergueil, like a polite 
echo. 

“ How 
hands ?”’ 

“T stole it,” whispered Vergueil. 
“T stole it from the thief this after- 
noon. He has a mass of them in his 
possession.” 

“Have you arrested the man?” 
Frost asked. 

“Not yet. At present that would 
be indiscreet.” He looked cautiously 
about him, and having made sure that 
they were out of earshot he added in 
a low tone, “ I am here on government 
business. I have reason to think that 
Ihave my hand over the forgers of 
French bank-notes. The man in whose 
possession I found the bonds is one of 
the gang, and the same people who are 
issuing the counterfeit notes seem one 
and all to be implicated in the railway 
robbery in which your bonds were lost. 
In telling you this, Mr. Frost, I need 
not say that I rely absolutely upon 
your silence. I do not speak of busi- 
ness of this kind to everybody, but I 
have already had such excellent proof 
of your discretion that I know before- 
hand that I risk nothing in telling you. 
I thought you had a right to know, 
and I give you the information as soon 
as possible, in the assurance that 
you will keep it as secret as the 
grave.” 

Humphrey Frost was a very con- 
siderable personage, but M. Ver- 
gueil took a tone of quiet authority 
with him which he in nowise resented. 

“You may rely upon my silence,” 
he responded simply. “May I go 


did it come into your 
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back to the ladies? Would you like 
me to introduce you? You are aware 
that M. Vergueil is a distinguished 
figure. Everybody knows of him, 
everybody talks about him, but 
nobody has the good fortune to meet 
him.” 

“Good fortune?” said Vergueil. 
“That depends. It is not everybody 
who thinks it good fortune to en- 
counter me. But I beg you to excuse 
me from the honour of an introduc- 
tion. I am like the highwayman of 
old; I prefer to throw aside my in- 
cognito only in places suitable to my 
purpose.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wute M. Vergueil sat like patience 
in an armchair in his own apartment 
listening with a somewhat tigerish 
vigilance to the movements of his 
neighbour, Harry Wynne was busy 
with his own reflections. 

“So it seems,” his thoughts ran, 
“that poor Morton wasa swindler. I 
thought that hair-dying game of his 
was a mere bit of foppery, and now I 
suppose it was part of a disguise. No 
wonder I couldn’t find Kekewich in 
Cheshire, or that the Morton family in 
those parts had left no trace behind 
them. I didn’t even steal a real name 
from him. He was a kindly hearted 
sweep. He was very gentle with that 
bruised leg of mine. I think I have 
Mr. Hump this time. It’s odd, when 
one comes to think of it, how much 
mischief a real callous scoundrel will 
do for such a little profit. Supposing 
that he and Heaton and Butterfield 
shared what they got from Lord 
Bridgebourne amongst them, what 
would it amount tot Two or three 
hundreds apiece at the outside. And 
for that the blackguards hunted a 
foolish lad from his native country. 
robbed him of his sweetheart, dis- 
graced and proscribed him. Was I 
an especial greenhorn, or are there 
young fellows about town in the same 
sort of mess this minute? I haven't 
the pleasure of your acquaintance as 
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yet, Gilead, but I will walk into your 
parlour since I can meet your friends 
there, and we will all enjoy ourselves 
together.” ; 

He was filled with a righteous joy at 
the prospect of detecting and discom- 
fiting the villains who had ruined 
him. The belief in Inthia’s fidelity 
to his memory made his wrath against 
them allthe greater. They had robbed 
him of her all these years, and they 
had robbed her of him. It was out of 
no coxcombry that he knew that she 
loved him. She had had one of the 
best men in England at her feet for 
years. He was still there, and was 
evidently ready to stay there all his life- 
time. Only a profound attachment to 
the memory of her boyish sweetheart 
could have kept the girl from accepting 
so brilliant an offer from so excellent 
a man as Humphrey Frost. Harry 
felt warm and friendly to his rival, as 
an honest lover may when he knows 
that the rival’s presence brings no 
danger. 

“I will keep my alias,” he said to 
himself, as he walked with a resolute 
footstep up and down the room, hurried 
into physical motion by the tumult of 
his mind. “I will keep my a/ias until 
[ have unmasked these scoundrels, but 
not an hour beyond. It is more than 
my right to proclaim myself; it is a 
duty. I must repay the old man the 
money he spent to clear me. I must 
tell Inthia who I am, and ask her if 
she can take her lover back again. I 
have been a fool too often to dare 
brag of wisdom now ; but God knows I 
have tried hard to atone to my own 
heart, and I know humbly that I ama 
better man than I was when [ went 
away.” 

His mind ran in these grooves for 
hours. At one minute he melted at 
the thought of Inthia, and at the 
next he felt a solemn exultation over 
the rascals who had broken him. 

No man lives at high pressure for 
ever, and even a lover, and the hero of 
a veal tragedy, will find moments of 
rest and quiet. Harry ordered luncheon 
in his own room, and attacked it with 
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something like his desert appetite, in 
spite of the exercises of love and war 
upon which he was engaged. Then in 
due time he dressed, with an unusual, 
scrupulous care, and betook himself to 
the Fancy Fair at the Albert Hall, 
drawn thither by the advertised fact 
that Inthia had partial charge of one 
of the stalls. He could see her and be 
near her, could speak to her and hear 
her voice ; and his pulses sang with a 
tender triumph at the thought of her 
truth, her goodness and her beauty. 
He was not quit of the shame of his 
old errors and follies, nor, to do him 
justice, was he the man to ask to be 
quit of it until he had paid his penal- 
ties in full, and had made confession 
and restitution. He would owe a life- 
long devotion even then. But there 
was yet a delight in standing behind 
the veil of his alias, and in watching 
as it were unseen the workings of that 
generous, unforgetting heart. How 


many women were there in the world, he 
asked himself, who could have kept 


faith unimpaired through such dark 
days as he had left her to? His heart 
knelt before her in pure worship, as if 
she were a saint enshrined. 

The great commonplaces have their 
way in spite of all heroisms and _ pas- 
sions. The crowd at the Albert Hall 
was as flippant, as uninteresting, and 
as banale as a crowd usually is to the 
stranger in its midst. He was there 
with his emotions, and the fashionable 
mob was inappropriate. He was re- 
cognised, followed about, pointed at. 
He was the target for hundreds of 
pairs of delicately held tortoiseshell- 
rimmed glasses, and of scores upon 
scores of single eye-glasses. People 
pressed upon him with that impertinent 
and intolerable scrutiny which is only 
seen in well-lressed assemblies. By 
and by other celebrities turned wp, and 
to his huge contentment drew the 
attention of the crowd away. He was 
free to seek and to find Inthia’s stall, 
and there, in front of it, he found his 
old acquaintance and long-standing 
rival Humphrey Frost, who had already 
bought so much that he was ashamed 
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to buy more. The stall was half 
denuded by. his purchases, and Lady 
Caroline was in majestic spirits with 
the magnificence of her receipts. 

Mr. Humphrey Frost was introduced 
to the distinguished traveller, and 
shook hands with him without a sus- 
picion of his identity. 

“ Mr. Morton,” said Lady Caroline, 
“‘was with our dear Harry at his death. 
The poor boy was shot down at his 
side, and Mr. Morton himself was 
dangerously wounded at the same 
moment,” 

At this Frost began to question 
warmly, and while the conversation 
was still going on a smooth gentleman 
of foreign exterior, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible foreign accent, approached the 
pair and drew the millionaire away. 

* You will understand, Mr. Morton,” 
said her stately ladyship, “how very 
natural it is that your return to Eng- 
land should bring poor Harry to our 
minds again. He was always our 
favourite, and we can never forget 
him, but there is a freshness about his 
memory now.” The old lady’s dark 
eyes were suspiciously brilliant, but 
she continued with her usual dignity, 
“He did not know what he was run- 
ning away from. It is quite possible 
that if he had lived he would have been 
the head of the family. My father is 
ninety-nine years of age, Mr. Morton, 
and in the course of nature he cannot 
last much longer, but in constitution 
he is searcely older than Lord Hounes. 
Spencer Seaforth, Lord Hounes’s son, 
is a confirmed valetudinarian. He has 
heen married thirteen years, and has 
no family. Colonel Seaforth, poor 
Harry’s uncle, who was next in the 
line, is dead, though his life seemed to 
be worth the other three put together. 
And so you see, if the poor foolish boy 
had lived he would have been very 
near to the earldom of Bridgebourne 
now. You must forgive me for speak- 
ing of these things to you, but Harry 
was a comrade of yours, and I can see 
that you cared for him. You will not 
be impatient at the recital of an old 
woman’s trouble.” 
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How little, he thought, he had 
known that they all cared for him. 
Half the past was obliterated in his 
mind. He forgot, and was willing to 
forget, the angry opposition which 
her ladyship had offered to him. 
That at least was buried with the 
past. 

That sunburned and massive exterior 
the traveller had brought back with 
him showed nothing of the tender riot 
in his heart. He and Inthia had 
saluted each other to all appearance 
after the most casual and commonplace 
fashion. But he could not for his soul 
keep out of his eyes, for the one brief 
second during which they rested upon 
hers, a hint of the worship which filled 
his mind. She had grown to be a 
tinished woman of the world, and was 
not to be scared out of her self-posses- 
sion by an ardent glance. Her looks 
were all the cooler for it, but the 
glance fluttered her strangely. She 
wondered a little that she was not 
angered by it; it seemed so full of a 
meaning which no stranger had a right 
to express to her. She was not in the 
least angry, except with herself be- 
cause she could command no anger. 
On the contrary she felt an almost 
overpowering curiosity about the man, 
and must needs look at him again. 
That instinct of the eye, the working 
of which everybody has experienced, 
warned Harry of her gaze. Their eyes 
met point blank, and flashed an un- 
translateable message from each to each. 
She felt a vivid blush dye her very 
throat and forehead, and turned hastily 
away. He knowing that his glance 
had frightened her, abused himself 
savagely, and tried to pin himself down 
to the vivacious chatter of Lady 
Mabel, who was pressing a small pocket- 
portfolio upon him. 

“ It is quite a gem in its way,” said 
her ladyship, musingly. “There is 
nothing here, Mr. Morton, which pur- 
chasers dare criticise, unless, indeed, 
they are armed with feminine terrors. 
All these objects of beauty are the 
work of our own hands. This porte- 
fenille is mine.” She made a pretty 
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pretence of surprise on opening it. 
‘*No, I must not steal a sister artist’s 
credit! This is Miss Grey’s embroidery. 
I recognise it by its neatness. My 
own style has more bravowre in it. It 
is only five pounds. Surely you need 
no persuasion.” 

He needed none, indeed. At that 
moment he would have given all he 
owned for the possession of any trifle 
which had actually felt the touch of 
Inthia’s fingers. He paid the five 
pounds, and the elegant trifle was his 
own. He put his hand to his breast- 
pocket, and drew out the little leather 
wallet which held Inthia’s last letter. 
His heart so overflowed over the old 
souvenir and the new that his fingers 
and his bearded lips both trembled. 
That wonderful instinct of the eye 
struck him again, and he looked up 
through a thin, swift flash of tears. 
Once more he met Inthia’s glance, and 
again she blushed beneath it, and 
turned away in a new wonder and con- 
fusion. How dared the man to look 
at her, and why did she not resent it / 
Why did she even feel a pleasure 
in it? A raw country girl would 
have known better how to preserve her 
dignity. 

Lady Mabel was holding up the note 
in «a half coquettish, secret triumph 
to Lady Caroline, so that she and 
the old lady saw nothing of this rapid 
by-play. Inthia was quite unnerved, 
and fell with shaking fingers to 
arranging some trifles about the 
stall. 

At this point Humphrey Frost came 
providentially back again, and renewed 
the broken talk. Harry could speak 
with him, at least, without betraying 
the emotions which filled him. By 
and by Lady Mabel broke in upon 
them. 

“ After your presence at a fancy 
fair, Mr. Morton, your profession of 
recluse will not be allowed to serve 
you. <A fancy fair, except for the 
stall-keepers, is the most frivolous of 
town amusements. <A ball, by com- 
parison, is quite a solemn function. | 
shall really expect to see you at Milne 
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House on Friday. I have received a 
response to my invitation beginning 
Mr. Ronald Morton regrets, and bear- 
ing lithography upon its face. Now 
that shows that you are declining invi- 
tations wholesale, but really I expect 
you to reconsider your determination.” 

“You will be at Lady Mabel’s ball, 
Miss Grey?” said Frost, leaning across 
the counter. 

“We are dissipating terribly this 
week,” Inthia answered, with an al- 
most feverish brightness. “ We have 
three days of the fancy fair, the garden 
party at Lambeth Palace on Thursday, 
and Lady Mabel’s ball on Friday.” 

“Come, Mr. Morton,” said Lady 
Mabel, “ pray consent to bear the pen- 
alties of your position. If you are a 
shy lion I promise that you shall not 
he over-hunted.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Harry, 
* to accept your invitation.” 

Inthia experienced a new disturb- 
ance. She had actually indicated her 
intended whereabouts, and it looked 
to her as if she had offered an appoint- 
ment, The man had certainly accepted 
it. And even yet she was not angry. 
Lady Mabel enjoyed quite a reputation 
us a lively and agreeable chatterbox, 
and once having found that the new 
lion, in spite of his scar and his other 
reminiscences of the desert, was claw- 
less, she played about him with all the 
pop-gun artillery of her conversational 
charms. At something she said Frost 
broke into a decorous laugh, and Harry, 
whose spirits were at something like 
tever-heat, took it up in less conven- 
tional fashion. He had always had a 
jolly and infectious laugh, and had 
not of late years been accustomed to 
confine it within drawing-room limits. 
It rang out over the hum of talk, and 
two or three score of people turned to 
look at him. Inthia found Lady Caro- 
line regarding her almost with a look 
of terror, and at that became conscious 
of her own aspect. Both hands had 
vone to her heart, and she was stand- 
ing with parted lips and frightened 
eyes, 

The laugh was so like Harry’s ! 
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When she had first seen Mr. Ronald 
Morton he had brought Harry to her 
mind. The laugh brought him back 
again even more vividly. The look the 
stranger had bent upon her had been 
like Harry’s. A mad, half-formed 
fancy made her limbs tremble. 
She knew how foolish and how wild it 
was, and put it from her mind, but 
she knew now the source of the in- 
terest the traveller excited in her. 
The tones of his voice had now and 
then a hint of Harry’s in them. His 
eyes wore a look of Harry—a resem- 
blance fugitive, but strong. She un- 
derstood her own feeling, and in that 
knowledge became mistress of herself 
again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Avr about six o’clock that evening 
M. Vergueil, strolling leisurely into 
the vestibule of the hotel, saw there a 
man in a skull-cap of dark blue velvet 
seated in a little go-cart. He was in 
animated conversation with the hall- 
porter, and the detective, turning his 
back upon him, studied the addresses 
of the telegrams exposed in a glass 
case wpon the wall. 

“Gilfoil,’ said the man in the go- 
cart, in a strong American tone. 
“Gilead C. Gilfoil, to see Mr. Ronald 
Morton. That’s my card, and it’s got 
to go up stairs.” 

* Well, sir, ’ve told you already,” 
the hall-porter answered, “that Mr. 
Morton’s orders.are imperative. Yow 
name, sir, is not on the list.” 

“T sha’n’t leave till I’ve seen him,” 
the man in the go-cart responded ; 
“and if you won’t take up my card, 
you'll have to take up a note. Get me 
an envelope.” 

The man obeyed, and while he was 
away M. Vergueil continued his study 
of the telegrams in the glass case. 
Mr. Gilfoil pencilled a line or two upon 
a leaf torn from his pocket-book, put 
his brief missive into the envelope 
handed to him by the hall-porter, and 
was in the act of addressing it, when 
a young man of commonplace exterior 
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came down the staircase, fluttering a 
sheet of paper in his hand. 

“That’s the amended list,” he said, 
addressing the hall-porter. ‘There are 
two or three new names on it. You'll 
tind the additions at the bottom.” 

With that and a nod the young man 
was gone. The porter, casting his eye 
over the paper placed in his hand, 
turned again to the man in the go-cart. 

“ Mr. Gilfoil,” he said, “ your name 
is here. Mr. Morton’s secretary has 
just put the list into my hands.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Mr. Gilfoil. 
* You've got a lift, I reckon. Where 
is it?” 

“This way, sir.” 

Mr. Gilfoil set his little wheeled 
chair in dexterous motion, and followed 
the man’s footsteps. M. Vergueil 
ceased his interested study and walked 
qwetly up stairs. He went so leisurely 
that the man in the go-cart had been 
admitted to Mr. Ronald Morton’s 
rooms before the detective had entered 
the corridor. 

Harry Wynne stood in the centre of 
the room to receive his visitor, and 
when the waiter opened the door Mr. 
Gilfoil steered deftly into the apart- 
ment, The door closed behind him, and 
the two were left alone. The para- 
lytic sat in his chair with one blanched 
hand on either of the handles by which 
its mechanism was moved, cocking his 
porcelain blue eyes upwards at the 
other’s face. 

“ You’re backing down a little, are 
you, William?” he said in a tone of 
dry satiric triumph. 

Harry returned no answer, but 
studied his man with a look of calm 
inquiry. The man studied him in 
answer, pressing upon him a daring and 
insolent gaze. 

“You can stand where you are, 
William,” he said, after staring at him 
for perhaps halfa minute. “I'll take 
« tower of observation round you.” 

He set his wheeled chair in motion, 
threading noiselessly among chairs and 
tables, and keeping his eye fixed upon 
his supposed recalcitrant confederate. 
A mere flash of amusement lit Harry’s 
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eyes as the examiner passed behind him, 
but by the time Mr. Gilfoil came round 
to his starting-place he had grown as 
impassive as before. 

“ You would appear to be interested 
in my personal appearance, Mr. Gilfoil,”’ 
he said quietly. 

“Tam that,” Mr. Gilfoil responded, 
and continued his scrutiny. ‘ You've 
altered, William, and I ain’t a bit sur- 
prised that you thought that you could 
bluff us. You might ha’ done it too, 
I don’t mind telling you, if you'd had 
the nous to take a new alias. You 
wouldn’t let out much to Peter this 
morning, but it wasn’t like you to leave 
them bonds about—was it, William ?”’ 

His wicked blue eye bored at the 
supposed William like a gimlet. 

“You and your comrades, Mr, Gil- 
foil,’ Harry answered him, “seem to 
have a curious love of mystery. A 
Captain Heaton, who announced him- 
self as your friend, was here this morn- 
ing, and offered me a great number of 
mysterious inuendoes. I besought him 
to speak plainly, but it was all of no 
avail. He persisted in all manner of 
vague evasions, and I want to tell you 
now, Mr. Gilfoil, that I am prepared 
to call a spade a spade, and that I ex- 
pect you, in your dealings with me, to 
display a similar candour. What do 
you want from me?” 

Mr. Gilfoil wheeled his chair a foot 
or two nearer, and motioned to a seat. 

“Sit down there,” he said. “] 
don’t know what kind o’ game you're 
playing, but you ain’t going to give me 
away if I can help it. You ain’t gone 
deaf, have you, William? You don’t 
want hailing through a speaking trum- 
pet? Bend your head down.” 

Harry did as he was told. The little 
paralytic looked viperous enough to 
give him a touch of actual physical 
distaste for nearness, but he had not 
been accustomed to stick at  trifles in 
that direction. 

“There is nobody, so far as I know, 
to overhear us, but you may speak as 
quietly as you please. Only tell me in 
plain English what you want.” 

“ D’ye see this?” whispered Gilfoil 
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with a sudden and intensely savage 
gesture of his blanched hands, which 
seemed to take in himself from head to 
feet. 

“ I see,” Harry responded. 

“You see,” returned Mr. Gilfoil, 
growing cold as suddenly as he had 
grown hot ; “and bitter little you care 
when you do see. You ask me what | 
want, and I’m going to tell you. I 
want payment for seven years’ solitary 
continement with hard labour in this 
machine. I want to be paid for a 
paralysed spine and legs that ain’t no 
use to me. You got off scot free, 
William, and I didn’t. When we 
dropped off that there train together 
you fell soft and I fell hard ; and now 
you're going to fall hard and I’m going 
to fall soft, if I know how to. Now 
don’t you make any mistake about that, 
William, because it’s so.” 

“What will be will be, Mr. Gifoil,” 
said Harry. “ We shall see.” 

* Now I won't take any Mr. Gilfoil- 
ing from you,” the cripple answered, 
with that tendency to fly irritably off 
at any tangent which sufferers of his 
kind so commonly display. ** My name's 
Gilead, and I'll trouble you to call me 
by it.” 

“If you insist upon it, Gilead.” 

Mr. Gilfoil was far from being molli- 
tied by this concession, and fixed a 
venomous eye upon his companion, as 
if he would willingly have done him 
any cruel mischief, and was only held 
back from it by his own impotence. 

“You got off with the coin,” he said, 
“and | got off with a paralysed spine 
and legs that ain’t no use to me. | 
thought you meant to be square, and if 
you didn’t, ’'m blamed if I know now 
what made you pick me up and carry 
me three miles to that thundering 
cutter. If you meant to keep your 
claws on everything you'd have found 
it a safer game to leave me there. | 
should have split in that case to be 
sure, but they wouldn’t have give you 
more than fourteen or fifteen years, 
and you'll be worse off than that, 
William, if you try to get around me 
now. My half. You 
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arrange afterwards with the Co. as you 
like. They’re poor cattle, Hump and 
Peter and Butterfield are, and that’s 
a fact. You've got the bonds in your 
hands. They were seen here this 
morning. We'll go over ’em now, if 
you please, and I'll take half of ’em.” 

At the shock of this discovery Harry 
rose to his feet and took a step or two 
across the room. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Gilfoil, reading 
these signs in his own way, “ it was a 
greenhorn’s trick to leave ’em open on 
the table. It wasn’t a bit like you. 
But the Captain saw ’em, and he’s got 
the number. Fetch ’em out, and let’s 
have a look at ’em.” 

“Can’t you give me a chance to be 
honest, Gilead?” said Harry. With 
this complete revelation of the people 
implicated, his last shred of unwilling- 
ness to play the part of William Reid 
vanished. He accepted the position 
frankly, and set quick wits to work to 
choose the most natural standpoint. 
“*What do you think I went away for 
seven years for, Gilead ?” 

“ Well, if you ask me,” said Gilead, 
“ T should say it was because you hadn't 
got the pluck to come home again. 
There were a heap of kind inquiries 
after you.” 

“Suppose I had had about enough 
of it, Gilead? Suppose I'd made up 
my mind that the game wasn’t worth 
the candle? Suppose I said to myself 
‘Pll start fresh, make an honest name, 
and cut the old gang altogether ?’ Sup- 
pose—— ” 

“You're doin’ a pile o’ supposing,” 
interjected Gilead. “Suppose I sup- 
pose a little? S’pose you stop all this 
tommy-rot and hand all them bonds 
out ?” 

“Suppose I don’t ¢” answered Harry. 
“Suppose I hand them to the rightful 
owners ?” 

“Tm the rightful owner of one 
half of ’em,” Guilfoil answered, “and 
I'm going to have what belongs to me. 
As to you turning honest, William, I 
shall believe that when I see the Tower 
o’ London floating in mid-Atlantic. 
Honest ! Why you're enough to turn 
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the stomach of a hog. Takes up with 
honesty, and wants to cheat his old pal ! 
A tine old honest seven years you've 
been having, I'll bet. You couldn’t 
bring the blooming desert with you, 
William ; but I guess you cleaned it 
out. The next white man that goes 
there won’t find many pickings left. 
| wouldn’t bear a family resemblance 
to you and travel in them parts—not 
much I wouldn’t! Honest! Here, 
you've got a drink of something on the 
premises? Let me get the taste of 
that out of my mouth.” 

He wheeled his chair to a sideboard, 
and helped himself from a decanter and 
a syphon which stood there, and having 
drunk with an air of indignant disgust, 
returned, 

* Look here,” he began again, “ when 
| want that kind of stuff thrown at me 
ll take up a location on a piece of 
waste land, and stick up a sign-board 
telling the folks that rubbish can be 
shot there. Fetch them bonds out.” 

“Of what use will they be to you, 
(silead?” Harry asked, beginning to 
tind a certain grim humour in the 
situation, and rather to his own surprise 
enjoying it. 

“That's my business,” Gilead re- 
sponded. ‘ We ain’t so all-fired clever 
as you are, but we /ave managed to do 
« bit of business in your absence, 
William. We're doing a bit now, and 
if you didn’t want to play these mule 
games we could make it worth your 
while to be in it, big bug as you're 
crown.” 

Harry drew his chair a little closer, 
und suppressing a fleeting desire to 
tuke Mr. Gilfoil by the throat and 
shake the life out of him, spoke with 
a semblance of awakened interest. 

“Could you really, Gilead ¢”’ 

“ Yes, sir, I could,” Gilead an- 
swered. “ The first thing you’ve got to 
do is to plank out them bonds.” 

“Come, now, Gilead,” said Harry, 
“ what’s the new game?” 

* We'll wind up the old one first,” 
said the tenacious Gilead. “ Fork out 
them bonds.” 

“T don’t think I shall do that yet, 


Gilead,” Harry answered, “ but if you 
have anything big enough to tempt 
Pe ag 

“ We'll talk about that afterwards,” 
Mr. Gilfoil interposed, with his wicked 
white face close to his companion’s. 

“Very well,” said Harry, rising 
anew. “As you please. You have 
forgotten one thing. It would not 
suit my present game, Gilead, to have 
these bonds put upon the market.” 

“That,” said Gilead emphatically, 
“is the first piece of straight talk 
you've done. If you'd seen fit to meet 
me in that sperrit all along we might 
ha’ saved both time and temper. 
What wil/ suit your present game?” 

“ The old plan won't suit my game, 
Gilead. The new one might. Let's 
know all about it.” 

“ Let’s make a bargain,” said Gilead. 
“If the bonds ain’t to go on to the 
market we can take care of ’em just 
as well as you can, and we're game to 
do it. You can hand the whole lot of 
"em over into our safe keeping, and 
then we'll talk to you. I'm not going 
to say a word about that sort of busi- 
ness here. You come to my shanty. 
I'll have the other boys to meet you. 
You can hand the things over formal. 
and everybody will know who's got 
‘em. It will be all square and above 
board, and then, if there’s any further 
business to be done, we'll talk it over. 
I’ve never so much as hinted, William, 
that we sha’n’t be glad to have you 
back again. We can make it worth 
your while this time, if we couldn't 
before, and I’ve always given you full 
credit for your abilities. You come to 
me to-morrow, twelve o'clock at noon, 
112 Fitzroy Street. G. C. G. over the 
top bell.” 

“Good!” said Harry, “ Il be 
there.” 

“You'll bring the bonds along with 
you!” asked Gilead. “Now mind, 
this is the last time of asking. If 
you're going to be dodgy with us, we 
shall make you real sick, William. I 
shall conduct that party personally, 
you take my word for it.” 

“T understand,” said Harry quietly. 
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“You shall have the bonds _to- 
morrow.” 

Gilead took his leave, wheeled him- 
self to the lift, was lowered to the 
ground floor, and was assisted to the 
pavement. 

M. Vergueil, with a face of consum- 
mate innocence, had descended two 
minutes before him, and now stood 
contemplating the evening prospect in 
the street. Two men of decent and 
respectable aspect stood smoking and 
chatting on the opposite pavement. 
M. Vergueil laid a forefinger on his 
lower lip, and a few seconds later one 


He Fell Among Thieves. 


of the men opposite did the same. 
The foreigner moved courteously on 
one side to allow Mr. Gilfoil’s little 
carriage to be carried past him. He 
laid his finger on his underlip again. 
Mr. Gilfoil was lifted into a four- 
wheeled cab, and the go-cart being 
placed on the top of the vehicle, he was 
driven away. The two men on the 
opposite side of the way got into a 
hansom which crawled up with a casual 
air at that moment, and, without giving 
instructions to the driver, set off 
leisurely in the same direction. 


(T'o be continued.) 








AN IDYL OF DELHI. 


” 


“OveR my grave let the green grass grow 
—It was the prayer of an Emperor’s bride 
Uttered three hundred years ago: 
Thus she pleaded before she died, 
“Over my grave let the green grass grow!” 


Sick to death in the hushed hareem 
Akbar’s favourite child-wife lay. 

“ Kismet /” murmured the chief Hakeem, 
Stroking his beard,—* She will die to-day 

Allah is great, and His will supreme!” 


Close by the lattice, open wide, 

Her golden-canopied couch was set ; 
Under the balcony flowed the tide 

Of Jumna’s river, whose waters met, 
Lapping the palace’s marble side. 


And as she lay her listless eye 

Fell, through the casement’s carven frame, 
On slender minarets glittering high, 

On mosques with their crescents all aflame, 
And domes that dazzled beneath the sky. 


The Emperor sat on his throne of state, 
Silent, terrible, feared by all. 

Yet how little, whom men called Great ! 
Waiting here to obey the call 

Of that dread Monarch who will not wait. 


Suddenly came from an inner room 

A trembling messenger, ashen-hued, 
Fearing to utter the tale of doom: 

“ Emperor, mighty, and just, and good, 
“Slay thy slave !~-but oh! deign to come.” 


Through the zenana’s guarded door 

Passed the Emperor, drawing his breath, 
Thrice he paused on the marble floor 

Of the ante-room of the place of Death : 
“ Allah!” he cried, “ But Thon triest me sore!” 
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Then he entered. Down to the ground 
Bowed chief Eunuch and chief Hakeem, 
Womenfolk gathered their veils around, 
Slaves slunk back. In the hushed hareem 
Never a whisper, never a sound. 


There on the great gold-canopied bed 

Akbar’s childless child-wife lay. 
Slowly he came and he bowed his head, 

And his bosom heaved, and he turned away ; 
“ {iho Akbar ’”'—was all he said. 


At the first sound of his voice she woke, 
Lo! the Emperor standing by ; 
A wan smile over her features broke, 
The light came back to her listless eye ; 
She caught his hand in her own and spoke. 


“Oh, my lover, and oh, my lord! 
Oh, my husband, and oh, my king ! 

Pass me, Kaiser-i-hind*, your word, 
Grant me, beloved, this little thing,— 

Bury me under the green grass sward. 


* Daughter I of a Rajpoot race, 
Saved from death by a fortune rare,* 
Favour I found in my liege’s face, 
Chosen was | thy couch to share: 


Ah, my sorrow and my disgrace ! 


“Sterile, barren. unfruitful clay, 

That am I, whom the Gods have cursed. 
Under the green grass every day 

Wives are laid, who have borne and nursed 
Sons to thy slaves. I am less than they. 


“ Raise no monument to my woe, 

Hide my shame, my affliction screen, 
Let not the after-ages know 

Mine is the tomb of a childless Queen. 
Over my grave let the green grass grow,” 


% 


Three great centuries’ suns have set ; 
Dust is the Emperor, dust his bride, 

Earth of the common earth. And yet 
Her humility and his pride 

Each have a righteous ending met. 


1 Allédho Akbar, God is most great. 

* Kuiser-i-hind, Emperor of Hindostand. 

’ The Rajpoots destroyed their daughters at birth. It was a singular 
gonl fortune that saved any girl-child from infanticide. 
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For infidel feet have defiled his shrine 

Whose pile is reared near the marble Taj; 
Over the glory of Timour’s line 

Roystering troops of the British Raj 
Have stabled their horses and tossed their wine! 1! 


But near Delhi—the sacred care 

Of a Priesthood pious and proud and great, 
Carved in marble, beyond compare 

Exquisite, wonderful, delicate, 
Studded with precious stones and rare— 


Stands a shrine. From a shell of snow 
Springs, and has sprung from the years of yore, 
Grass of the field. On the tomb below 
Graven this legend—nothing more : 
“Over my grave let the green grass grow!” 
Hersert Compron. 
1 At Agra the Emperor Akbar’s sepulchre is a huge marble edifice, 
full of cloisters and galleries, and surmounted by magnificent domes. For 


two years after the conquest of the territory it served as quarters for an 
English regiment of dragoons. 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 


Your attention will be invited to the ex- 
pediency of alleviating the burden which 
the law of compulsory education has in 
recent years imposed upon the poorer por- 
tion of my people—QUEEN’s SPEECH, 
November 25th, 1890, 


THOsE amongst us who are of a 
steady-going, slowly-moving turn of 
mind, must have been astounded be- 
yond description at the rapidity with 
which this question, but recently the 
dream of the academic visionary, has 
been brought within the scope of what 
are euphemistically known as Practical 
Politics. The almost universal aboli- 
tion of the school-fee north of the 


Tweed since October 1889, has doubt- 
less suggested that what is sauce for 
the Scotch goose ought to be sauce for 
the English gander. It is also probable 


that in Wales, and even in Ireland, 
some heads are thinking very much to 
the same effect at the present moment. 
And, as matters now stand, it should 
surprise no one to find Lord Salisbury 
elected to a fresh term of office amid 
the plaudits of a nation of grateful 
parents, jubilant that the 
pennies have no longer to be ready 
when the weekly whirligig 
round Monday morning. 

In these circumstances then a general 
review of the question of Free Schools 
will hardly be thought superfluous. 
Twenty years since, the State under- 
took the task of initiating a system of 
compulsory elementary education, and 
from that time the opinion has been 
steadily growing that the natural 
corollary to the compulsory powers as- 
sumed in the Act of 1870 is, that 
the education thus thrust upon the 
children of the working classes should 
be gratuitous. That opinion was not 
held by the statesman mainly respon- 
sible for the introduction of the Com- 
pulsory Attendance Clauses. In intro- 


school- 


brings 


the House on 
Mr. Forster 


ducing his Bill to 
February l7th, 1870, 
said : 


Shall we give up the school fees? I 
know that some earnest friends of educa- 
tion would do that. I at once say that the 
Government is not prepared to do it. The 
sacrifice would be enormous. I hope the 
country would be ready to incur that cost 
if necessary ; but I think it would be not 
only unnecessary but mischievous. Why 
should we relieve the parent from all pay- 
ments for the education of his child? We 
come in and help the parents in all pos- 
sible ways; but generally speaking, the 
enormous majority of them are able, and 
will continue to be able to pay the fees, 


But though Mr. Forster was earnest 
against a general system of Free Edu- 
cation, it will be noticed that his Bill 
acknowledged the principle of what 
Lord Salisbury has been pleased to 
christen Assisted Education, for it 
provided that School Boards might 
establish Free Schools in poor locali- 
ties,—a concession of which Mr. Dixon 
prophesied School Boards would freely 
avail themselves. He reckoned, how- 
ever, without the Education Depart- 
ment, which august assembly has, for 
some occult reason, thrown cold water 
on nearly every attempt on the part of 
a School Board to establish a Free 
School. 

During the debates of 1870 the 
matter was hotly canvassed, and in 
Committee stage Mr. Dixon went the 
length of a division upon an amend- 
ment,—“ That children should be 
admitted free of payment”—to the 
clause requiring children to “ pay such 
weekly fee as may be prescribed by the 
School Board.” A majority of 223 
was recorded against the amendment. 
But last year, when Mr. Arthur 
Acland asked the House to express its 
regret to find that the Queen’s Speech 
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contained no reference to Free Edu- 
cation, he found 163 out of a House of 
386 on his side. And he would prob- 
ably have found still more, if, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said, the motion had been 
merely “of the nature of a pious 
opinion,” and had not included in its 
scope a sort of vote of want of confi- 
dence in the Government. 

But if things went badly for Free 
Education in the Lower House in 1870, 
they went still worse in the Upper. 
Their Lordships even decided to strike 
out the clause giving School Boards the 
power to establish Free Schools in poor 
localities. Thus, even the lame and 
apologetic acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple of Free Education which appears 
in the Act of 1870 was in a fair way of 
annihilation. The sequel of twenty 
years’ working of the Act shows that 
the point was of no real importance ; 
but the Commons stood to the clause, 
and their Lordships were graciously 
pleased not to press their objection. 
We have lived, however, to see Free 


Education accepted in principle by the 


permanent majority of the Upper 
House, and to hear Lord Granville, on 
behalf of the permanent minority, say, 
“As to the proposals with regard to 
Free Education we are prepared to give 
that cordial support we have always 
given, though that support depends 
of course on what system of Free 
Education is proposed to be estab- 
lished.” 

From 1870 to 1885 is a far ery, but 
it will not be necessary to labour these 
pages with a detailed account of the 
growth of public opinion between those 
dates. It will suffice to say that no 
one, who knows anything about the 
working of the Compulsory Clauses 
during that period, will deny that their 
administration has been rendered nuga- 
tory toa very considerable extent by 
the reluctance of the magistracy to 
deal sharply with delinquent parents. 
Most probably this reluctance is based 
upon a sense of the incongruity be- 
tween the fee-payment and compul- 
sion, and the removal of the fee- 
difficulty, by sweeping away most 
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of the obstacles to school-attend- 
ance, will place one serious obli- 
gation upon the shoulders of the 
magistrates, namely the duty of strictly 
administering the law compelling at- 
tendance. Let it be granted that this 
necessity exists only in the case of a 
very small minority of English parents; 
but the children of such parents are ex- 
actly those who will never be a whit the 
better for the Education Acts, unless 
the State interferes very decidedly be- 
tween them and their so-called guar- 
dians. 

The extension of the Franchise gave 
an impetus to Educational politics, as 
an extension of the rights of citizen- 
ship over a larger area of the people 
always must do; and as a result, the 
problem of Free Education came once 
more to the front. The electioneering 
campaign of 1885 served to concentrate 
public attention, which had grown since 
1870 in an indefinite and desultory 
manner, upon the question. It will 
be remembered that the Radical aspi- 
rant wrote “Free Education” in big 
letters upon his banner, while the 
moderate Liberal as a rule seemed 
scarcely to have made up his mind. 
Of the Conservative party as a body 
it is not too much to say that five 
years since, whatever may be the case 
to-day, it was burningly anxious to 
express its implacable and immovable 
hostility to the subject. 

It may be interesting to quote a few 
extracts from the speeches of the lead- 
ers in the 1885 election. The masterly 
attitude taken up by Mr. Gladstone in 
his address to the electors of Midlothian 
will still be green in most memories : 


The subject of a gratuitous Primary 
Education, to be paid for from sources 
wholly public, is one on which I desire to 
reserve a final judgment. But it appears 
to me to suggest some difficulties which 
demand at any rate a grave consideration. 
According to the habits of this country, a 
contribution towards the cost of the article 
tends to its being more thoroughly valued 
by the receiver, The rule of our policy is 
that nothing should be done by the State 
which can be better or as well done by 
voluntary effort. 
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Can the speaker be included among 
the shoal of recent converts to Free 
Education? Following the Seconder 
of the Address in reply, as leader of 
the Opposition, on February 12th 
1890, Mr. Gladstone, referring to the 
promise made by Lord Salisbury at 
Nottingham, said : 


At the close of last year there was a 
remarkable declaration by the Prime Min- 
ister with reference to Assisted Education, 
which was understood to mean the appli- 
cation of the surplus to further relieve the 
parents of children who were now com- 
pelled to attend school. This might have 
been a very proper subject for reference in 
the Speech from the Throne. It is un- 
doubtedly a large financial question, involv- 
ing a vast number of considerations, and I 
shall be glad if the notice [ have taken of 
the matter leads to some statement by the 
Government with respect to it. 


Advocates of every shade of opinion 
may doubtless derive a crumb of com- 
fort from these remarks ; but as they 
give no clear indication of the speak- 
er’s own mind on the matter, the most 
we can say concerning them is, that 
Mr. Gladstone has again demonstrated 
his ability to adopt a masterly atti- 
tude. It should, however, be noted 
that, speaking in a similar capacity on 
the 25th of last November, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not think it necessary to 
dwell upon the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to deal with Free Education. 

In Lord Salisbury’s Assisted Educa- 
tion of to-day, we find a fairly con- 
sistent reflex of his utterances in 
1885 : 


No doubt [said his Lordship five years 
ago] the fact of the compulsory character 
of education does give to the poor of the 
country a very considerable claim. If the 
law says you shall have education, and 
they are unable to pay without enormous 
difliculty, then there is a reason why they 
should be assisted. But they are assisted 
under the present law, and I do not think 
that we should make presents of large sums 
of public money to people perfectly com- 
petent to pay for the education of their 
children. I should like to help the poor 
more liberally, and to enforce education 
without undue hardship; but I should 
shrink before I gave every subject of the 
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Queen, whether rich or poor, the right to 
have his children educated at the public 
expense. 


Set beside these words the reference 
to Assisted Education at Nottingham 
in November, 1889: 


Then there is another question which we 
have heard a good deal discussed, and that 
is with regard to what has been, in my 
opinion, improperly termed Free Education. 
1 should rather call it Assisted Education, 
because I do not know that anybody, how- 
ever extreme his views, would desire that 
all the inhabitants of this country, whether 
rich or poor, whether capable of paying 
for the education of his children or not, 
should enjoy Free Education for those chil- 
dren at the cost of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the other hand, I have 
before expressed the opinion that by mak- 
ing education compulsory, by forcing the 
people to send their children to school 
whether they ask it or not, you were in- 
curring a certain obligation to relieve the 
burden of that compulsion, where the cir- 
cumstances of the parent were such that it 
was too heavy for him to bear. We believe 
that considerable progress in that direction 
may be made. We have already intro- 
duced measures to that effect in Scotland. 
I believe that with perfect consistency, 
with sound principle, and merely recog- 
nising the fact that where you enforce a 
duty upon a man you are bound to make 
it as easy for him as you can—I be- 
lieve that it will be possible considerably 
to extend that principle in England, and 
very greatly to relieve the difficulties of 
the working man in that respect. But 
allow me to say that I consider the ques- 
tion as to its rapidity, and as to its progress, 
to be a question for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If he has got the money I have no 
doubt he will do it, but if he has not got 
the money he will not. It is an object 
to which I believe, a great deal of the money 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
very fairly be applied ; but, as 1 ventured to 
press upon my countrymen at Newport, I 
venture to repeat now, that the gift of 
Free or Assisted Education must be so con- 
ducted as not to diminish in the slightest 
degree the guarantee that we now possess 
for religious liberty as expressed by the 
Voluntary Schools, If it is to suppress the 
Denominational Schools Free Education 
would be not a blessing, but a curse. 


The most captious critic can scarcely 
charge Lord Salisbury with having 
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materially shifted his position during 
the last five years. The only possible 
ground of complaint is, that Mr. 
Goschen had the money which Lord 
Salisbury postulated, and it was not 
used as his Lordship promised it should 
be. It may be the wizard of the 
money-bags had not been consulted, 
and that the Premier’s remarks were, 
as the Americans say, “ too previous.” 

Turning to Mr. Chamberlain’s utter- 
ances upon a subject which he looks 
upon as “the one great aim of his 
political life,” there is an abundance 
of choice. Since 1884 he has accepted 
the necessity for the maintenance of 
the dual system of schools. Two brief 
extracts from his speeches in 1885 
must suffice. 


No one proposes that the parents should 
go scot-free,—that they should not pay for 
the education of their children. The pro- 
posal is that they should pay for it as an 
insurance extended over the whole of their 
lives in their contributions to the rates and 
taxes ; that they should not be called upon 
to pay a sum out of all proportion to their 
scanty incomes just at the moment when 
they are called upon to provide for the sub- 
sistence of their children. 


Reference has already been made to 
the debate cn Mr. Arthur Acland’s 
Amendment to the Address in reply, 
on February 21st of last year. On 
that occasion it will be remembered 
Sir William Harcourt charged Mr. 
Chamberlain with declaring in 1885 
that he would not take a place in any 
Government which excluded Free Edu- 
cation from its programme. This Mr. 
Chamberlain denied; but Mr. John 
Morley was able, later on in the debate, 
to prove Sir William right for once. 
These were Mr. Chamberlain’s words, 
spoken at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
South London, in the autumn of 1885 : 


Well, if I am right, those views will 
find their adequate expression, and they 
will receive due weight and attention from 
the party-ieader. It I am disappointed, 
then my course is clear. I cannot press 
the views of a minority against the con- 
clusions of a majority of the party to 
which I belong ; but on the other hand, it 
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would be dishonourable in me, and lower- 
ing the high tone which ought to be 
observed in public life, if, after having com- 
mitted myself personally as I have done to 
the advocacy of these proposals, I were to 
take my place in any Government which 
excluded them from its programme. 


Mr. Faweett was an acknowledged 
opponent of Free Education. In his 
State Socialism (1883) he wrote : 


In our opinion great care ought to be 
taken to preserve some recognition of the 
individual responsibility which every 
parent owes to his children in reference 
to education, and instead of entirely 
sweeping away the responsibility, the 
people should be rather encouraged to 
regard the present system only as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, and that, as they ad- 
vance, the portion of the charge for the 
education of their children which can now 
be shifted upon others, should, instead of 
being increased, be gradually diminished. 


Lord Hartington got well through 
the outer rind in his remarks upon the 
subject in 1885. 


There are practical difficulties which 
will have to be considered, and which will 
have to be met, before, in my opinion, it 
would be wise for the Liberal party to 
adopt as a whole the principle of Free 
Education. You must consider that there 
is one of these two alternatives to be faced. 
Either you must remit fees both in 
Board Schools and in Voluntary Schools, 
and you must make up the deficiency from 
the public purse, or else you must face the 
second alternative of the extinction of the 
Voluntary Schools, which probably could 
not survive the loss which they would 
sustain if deprived of the support which 
they now receive. 


Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster 
held the opinion in 1885 that more 
facts were necessary before legislation 
would be wise ; and they both refused 
to give a final answer until the subject 
had been thoroughly investigated by 
Parliamentary or other inquiry. Mr. 
Bright’s characteristically outspoken 
expression of his views was as follows : 


I think a deal may be said for Free 
Schools under many circumstances ; but 
there are some things that may be said 
against them. This at any rate I will 
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say against them—that I think as a mere 
burden upon parents the payment of a 
penny, or twopence, or threepence, what- 
ever it be for a child, for his week’s educa- 
tion, is not a burden from which conscien- 
tious parents ought to shrink. That is 
my view, because, after all, I suppose 
there are very few labourers’ families who 
pay more for the education of their chil- 
dren in a Board School than perhaps a 
quart of beer in a week, and I think that 
parents have a duty to their children 
whether or not the law is disposed to en- 
force that duty. On the mere ground of 
saving what has been called taxes to the 
parents, I do not think I should be much 
in favour of abolishing the pence of the 
children. There are matters connected 
with it that might modify that opinion, but 
I will not deal with them. I do not in 
the least object to the freest discussion of 
the question, and whatever may be the 
conclusion to which the country after 
that diseussion comes, I shall feel myself at 
liberty to accept it with the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction. 

Already in 1885 Mr. Mundella, on 
the other hand, had been converted to 
the cause of Free Schools, and had ex- 
pressed the opinion “ that the school- 
nence were undoubtedly the greatest 
cause of irregularity.” A remarkable 
addition to the discussion was also made 
in the manifesto issued to the Electors 
of the United Kingdom, “ especially 
those who are wage-earners,’ on be- 
half of the Elementary Education Act 
Amendment Union by its President, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. It urged 
them to refuse to vote for candidates 
who supported the cry of Free Educa- 
tion, on the ground, no more and no 
less, that “it is illiberal, foolish, ex- 
travagant, pauperising, demoralising, 
unnecessary, and irreligious.” And 
Matthew Arnold has charged us as a 
nation with a lack of lucidity ! 

It may be observed that in 1885 the 
principle of Free Education coupled 
with representative management was 
accepted by the National Liberal Fed- 
eration; and that on January 21st of 
last year the National Education As- 
sociation added to its objects: “To 
secure Free Schools on the condition 


that every school receiving a grant in 
lieu of fees shall be under public repre- 


sentative management during the ordi- 
nary school hours.” 

The views of the London School 
Board are also valuable as indicating 
the growth of public opinion. In 1885 
that body threw out a resolution to 
petition Parliament in favour of Free 
Schools by one vote. Early last year 
the Board decided by 24 votes to 16 
in favour not only of abolishing the 
school-fees, but also of placing all 
State-aided Schools under representa- 
tive management. 

It is rather late in the day, perhaps, 
to discuss the principle of Free Edu- 
vation, but to make my review com- 
plete, I may take under consideration 
the case for the abolition of fees. 

As adduced in the discussions of 
1885 and onwards, the arguments in 
favour of Free Education may thus 
be epitomised. Its advocates claim 
for it: (1) That it will improve at- 
tendance at school by removing all 
obstacles to the admission of the very 
poorest children, and by increasing the 
regularity of those whose names are 
already upon the school-registers, and 
that it will place a larger amount of 
time at the teacher’s disposal for 
purely teaching purposes. (2) That 
children in large centres of population 
will be enabled to attend schools most 
convenient to their homes, and not, as 
very often at present, have to trudge a 
considerable distance to find a “ Penny” 
or “'Two-penny” school. (3) That it 
will render a proper administration of 
the Compulsory Attendance Clauses 
possible. (4) That it will remove a 
serious grievance from the parent who 
finds the payment particularly oppres- 
sive just at that period when the rear- 
ing of a family makes the heaviest 
demands upon his scanty purse. (5) 
That it will sweep away another press- 
ing hardship, viz., that experienced by 
the indigent parent whose child re- 
quires fee-remission in a Voluntary 
School. In such a case the Board of 
Guardians is now the remitting author- 
ity, and to obtain exemption for his 
child the parent has to sue in formd 
pauperis. (6) That the State has al- 
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ready swallowed the camel, since public 
funds are subsidized to meet by far 
the greater proportion of the cost of 
Primary Education, and that the estab- 
lishment of a system of Free Educa- 
tion will simply complete the obliga- 
tions already very largely admitted. 
A word or two of comment upon 
these arguments are necessary, par- 
ticularly in respect of the subject of 
attendance. No one will deny that a 
great deal of irregularity is due to the 
difficulty of payment; that up and 
down the country, én every Monday 
morning, thousands of children are 
kept home for lack of the fee, and 
hundreds are to be seen retracing their 
steps because they have presented 
themselves at the school-door fee-less. 
And no one will deny that this en- 
forced absence from school is continued 
in many cases throughout Monday and 
Tuesday, and frequently all the week. 
But, if any one supposes that Free 
Education alone is going to wave a 
magic wand of regularity over the 
million and a half (of the five million 
whose names are on the school-regis- 
ters), who are on an average always 
away, he will be rudely awakened. 
The fact of the matter is, roughly put, 
that five-sixths of English parents send 
their children to school regularly at 
present ; they always have done so and 
they always will do so, fee or no fee. 
Many of them, however, have to pinch 
and strain to get the fee ready by the 
beginning of the week, and Free Edu- 
cation, by spreading the cost over the 
whole of their lives, will enable them 
to do with greater ease what in many 
cases is now only done with difficulty. 
But the remaining sixth of the 
parents, to whom I have incidentally 
referred in the opening of this paper, 
are as arule of a very different kidney. 
They are actively opposed to the school 
and its work : they would rather guzzle 
the infant earnings of their wretched 
offspring than deny themselves for the 
sake of his education ; and they readily 
avail themselves of any pretext for 
frustrating the intentions of the 
Education Act. Free Education will 


not compensate these people for the 
loss of the wages their children might 
be earning. Free Education will not 
step between the dissolute parent and 
his child. Therefore, unless Free 
Education be also accompanied by 
a sharper administration of the Com- 
pulsory Clauses, it will not prove 
the means whereby attendance at the 
school is to be perfected, as many at 
present fondly hope. 

It may be well to say a word re- 
specting school-attendance in America, 
since fierce conflicts have been waged 
round this subject. The advocates of 
Free Education have been easily able 
to weave a gratifying regularity of at- 
tendance out of American figures ; and, 
with charming indifference to this fact, 
its opponents have conclusively proved 
that American attendance is materi- 
ally inferior to ours. But any com- 
parison with America for this purpose 
must be profitless and illusory. Here 
the working classes alone use the 
Primary School ; in America all grades 
use it. Here people are fairly settled 
in their habits ; in America a large 
proportion of the population consists 
of a shifting mass of emigrants com- 
posed of a heterogeneous collection 
from among the various races of the 
human family. Here the school is 
open all the year round; in America 
the rural school is frequently closed 
for a considerable portion of the 
year. The comparison is therefore 
idle. A better touchstone is that sup- 
plied by the Superintendent of Visitors 
for East Lambeth before the recent 
Education Commission, From his 
figures it appeared that the percentage 
of attendance for fee-remitted children 
was 82) as against a general average 
of 78 per cent. Dr. Crosskey also 
gave us some practical evidence in a 
recent speech. ‘In Birmingham they 
gave away as many as 8,000 to 10,000 
free orders in bad times ; and the last 
return showed that, while the regular 
payers attended to the extent of 87 
per cent. and the irregular payers 
of 77 per cent., the free scholars at- 
tended at the rate of 84 per cent., 
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or almost as regularly as the regular 
payers.” 

Broadly speaking, the Scotch experi- 
ence, after twelve months of Free 
Education, comes to this :—that regu- 
larity of attendance has followed the 
abolition of the fee in every case where 
the parent is possessed of a proper 
sense of his duty. Free Schools south 
of the Border will render it similarly 
easy for the great majority of English 
parents to do their duty to their 
children when they are really anxious 
to do it; and, if accompanied by a 
stricter administration of the law en- 
forcing attendance, Free Education 
will render it difficult for the dissolute 
minority to neglect that duty. The 
current issue of the Educational Blue 
Book for Scotland clearly sets forth— 
the jeremiads of the dismally prophetic 
notwithstanding—that the attendance 
of children previously on the rolls has 
improved since the removal of the fee. 
And even more striking is the fact 
that the remission has been followed 


by a large influx of infants into the 


junior departments. One School-In- 
spector reports :—‘ The relief of fees 
has already increased the attendance 
of young children at many schools, 
even to the extent of causing ditliculty 
in the matter of accommodation.” 
Another says :—‘ Our infant depart- 
ments have received a large increment 
of children, who before were kept at 
home till their parents were compelled, 
or could afford, to send them to 
school.” <A third, referring to the 
swelling numbers enrolled, writes :— 
“This increase has taken place 
markedly in the infant department 
in all schools, especially since Free 
Education came into force ; and the 
need of extending the accommodation 
for this portion of the work will, ere 
long, force itself upon the School 
Boards.” 

One other point of importance may 
be gleaned from the Scotch experience. 
It will be remembered that under the 
Local Government Act of 1889 pro- 
vision was made for applying the 
Probate Duty to the remission of 
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school-fees. As the sum available 
from this source was not sufficient to 
meet the cost of the total abolition of 
the fee, the Compulsory Standards 
only were freed in response of course 
to the plea, if Compulsory then Free. 
Many School Boards have wisely re- 
mitted the fees in the remaining Stand- 
ards, placing the burden upon local 
resources. But, as a rule, where the 
fee-system has been maintained in the 
Upper Standards the effect has been to 
materially thin them. If this be so in 
Scotland, whose’ people are justly 
famed for the high estimate they set 
upon the value of education, and the 
self-denial they exercise to obtain it 
for their children, it looks much as 
though a free system for the Compul- 
sory Standards, and a fee-paying system 
beyond, would very soon leave a “ beg- 
garly array of empty benches” at the 
top of our English Primary Schools. 
The meagre schooling that many chil- 
dren would then receive will be seen by 
a reference to the late Mr. Cumin’s re- 
turn to the Education Commission 
(First Report p. 529). According to 
this return there are 67 parishes and 
a single borough (total population 
44,162) having no standard of exemp- 
tion and exercising compulsion only 
between the ages of five and ten years, 
—in other words, a child of ten years 
of age in these districts is legally en- 
titled to leave school even though he 
know not, as the old saying runs, “ B 
from a bull’s foot.” Then there are 
seven parishes (total population 14,930) 
in which the Third Standard, whose 
curriculum includes the merest smatter- 
ing of the “three R's,” with perhaps 
a taste of grammar and geography, is 
the limit of compulsion; and 9,303 
parishes and 69 boroughs (population, 
8,230,109, or 31°68 per cent. of the 
total population) in which attendance 
ceases to be compulsory when the 
Fourth Standard has been mastered. 
In these circumstances, if we are 
to have Free Education, it would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
poor, and of the country generally, to 
contine it to the Compulsory Standards. 
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There must be no penalty upon the 
man who denies himself to strengthen 
and improve the educational equipment 
of his child. No doubt there will be 
very many who will use the Free 
State-aided School of the future in all 
its Standards, who, being in compara- 
tively comfortable circumstances, might 
very well afford to pay the school-fee ; 
but of the aggregate of those who are 
using, and will use, the Primary 
School these form a small minority, 
and it is for the majority that we must 
legislate. 

Though Free Education in some sort 
be now certainly assured, it may be 
well to set forth in brief the argu- 
ments of those who still oppose it on 
principle. 

They maintain (1) that Free Edu- 
cation will lessen parental responsi- 
bility. (2) That the Fee-System is 
favourable to regularity, since parents, 
who have paid the weekly fee, keep 
their children in close attendance in 
order that they may receive full value 
for their money. (3) That parents 
take a pride in paying for their chil- 
dren’s education, and that the removal 
of the fee will give a just cause for 
complaint to the poorer rate-payers 
who have no children to educate or 
who do not use the Primary School. 
(4) That a Free System will lower the 
value set upon education, and tend to 
demoralise and pauperise the working- 
classes. (5) That it will be extremely 
unjust to the lower-middle and middle 
classes,—already heavily taxed,— whose 
share in the cost of Free Primary 
Education will be equal to that of the 
class for whose sake the Elementary 
School was established. (6) That the 
Fee System gives parents a choice of 
schools. (7) That Free Education is 
not generally demanded by the people. 
(8) That the only plea worthy of con- 
sideration is real inability to pay the 
fee, and that plea is already met by 
remission to the extent at the present 
time of about 5 per cent. of the chil- 
dren, and in Catholic schools of about 
12 per cent. Of the fee-paying pupils 
15 per cent. pay a penny and less than 
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twopence ; 37 per cent. pay twopence 
and less than threepence ; 26 per cent. 
pay threepence and less than four- 
pence ; 13 per cent. pay fourpence and 
less than sixpence; and about 5 per 
cent. pay from sixpence to ninepence. 

Reviewing the whole of the argu- 
ments against Free Education the 
striking feature of the case is this, that 
its opponents seem to be oblivious of 
the fact that whether the narrow 
margin of direct weekly taxation upon 
the parents’ pockets be removed or 
allowed to remain, as payers of rates 
and taxes they always have contributed, 
and will continue to contribute, very 
largely to the cost of their children’s 
schooling. At present the parent 
whose child attends the Voluntary 
School takes his share as a taxpayer in 
meeting, roughly, two-thirds of the 
entire cost, and pays the remaining 
third in fees during the year. In the 
case of the Board School the parent, 
roughly, helps to meet four-fifths of 
the entire cost in his contributions to 
the rates and taxes, and makes up the 
other fifth in fees. It will thus be 
seen that if Free Education is going 
to pauperise the working classes they 
must be pretty considerably pauperised 
already. But this objection has been 
long since exploded. People who con- 
tribute to a general benefit-fund, and 
then receive help in time of need, are 
not usually stigmatised as paupers, and 
this is the position of the Free Edu- 
cation question. 

Lord Norton told the Church Con- 
gress in 1889 that “ what is advertised 
as free is thought worth what is asked 
for it,—nothing.” But against this it 
would be interesting to learn how far 
Free Churches and Free Libraries are 
held in contempt ; and to what extent 
the foundationers and exhibitioners of 
our grammar - schools and _ hospitals 
sneer at the benefits which they are 
enjoying. So far as the “ demoralis- 
ing” argument is concerned, it must 
be admitted that the Swiss, the Cana- 
dians, the people of the United States, 
the Swedes, the Austrians, the Italians, 
the Danes, our French neighbours, and 
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our Australian cousins do not seem 
much the worse for their experiences 
of Free Education. It is rather too 
soon to deal with this ethical question 
in respect of the canny Scot, but at 
present the symptoms of demoralisation 
cannot be called apparent. The argu- 
ment that Free Education will lessen 
parental responsibility forgets the fact 
that, with Free Schools granted, the 
working man will have quite parental 
responsibility enough, and perhaps 
some to spare, in providing food, cloth- 
ing, and housing for the wife and the 
family, with which, as a rule, he is 
bounteously blessed, out of a weekly 
income ranging from ten to thirty 
shillings. 

That the fee is conducive to the 
regularity of those children whose 
parents can pay on the Monday morn- 
ing is true enough. But it also cuts 
the other way. Those who cannot pay 
on Monday or Tuesday as a rule keep 
their children at home on the ground 
that it is not worth while paying a 
week’s fee for the remaining two or 
three days, as the case may be. And 
not only so. The argument takes no 
note of the injustice done to those 
children who present themselves at the 
school-door merely to be refused ad- 
mission for lack of the fee. The plea 
of the bachelors, the spinsters, and 
those who have no children, or whose 
children do not use the Primary School, 
is intelligible ; but those who use it 
are scarcely sufficiently impressed with 
the importance of education as a factor 
in national defence. The contribution 
to the cost of education should be made 
by all for the general welfare of all. 
It is indeed “the cheap defence of 
nations.” Already the community has 
recognised its obligation towards the 
work of teaching the young to a very 
large extent, and Free Education is 
the completion of the obligation. Those 
who do not use the Primary School 
must fall in with this view, or agitate 
for the removal of the very large 
burdens imposed on them by the edu- 
cation of other people’s children. That 
is the only logical conclusion. And 
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before they do this they will do well 
to consider which of two courses is 
more identical with their own and the 
State’s interest,—to educate the boy, 
or maintain the man in the convict’s 
cell? When the injustice to the middle 
classes is taken under review, thoughts 
of the old educational endowments, and 
of the original intentions of the 
founders of the Grammar Schools, arise, 
and the shoe begins to look as though 
it might fit the other foot. 

So far as the remission of fees at 
present in vogue is concerned, let us 
at once say that this remission does 
not meet the case. As a rule the 
really deserving cases hesitate to pub- 
lish the fact that they have sunk 
below the line of indigence set up by 
School-Boards and Boards of Guardians 
as entitling them to remission, and 
they struggle on as best they may. 
The remission of school fees by Boards 
of Guardians, in the cases of pupils 
attending the Voluntary Schools, is a 
most humiliating proceeding, and no 


parent should be compelled to accept 
the taint of pauperism for the educa- 


tion of his child. Children, too, are 
very acute in their distinctions, and 
quickly know who are the non-paying 
pupils. Thus at once an invidious ex- 
clusiveness is established. 

For the argument that the retention 
of the fee would give parents a choice 
of schools, there is much more to 
be said. During the debate on the 
Address in last November, Mr. 
Samuel Smith made some sensible 
observations on this point. It would 
be necessary, he argued, if a universal 
system of Free Schools were established, 
to have some classification of the chil- 
dren. The children belonging to the 
respectable and better portion of the 
working classes should not be allowed 
to associate with the children of 
thieves and prostitutes, by whose in- 
fluence a moral contamination was 
likely to spread through the school. 
Personally he expressed himself not 
averse from the establishment of a 
few schools where fees should be 
voluntarily paid, and where parents 
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who wished could have the power of 
sending their children,in order to enable 
them to enjoy a certain degree of 
selectness. 

The argument that there is no 
general demand for a system of Free 
Schools in this country may be met 
by asking those who use it to prove 
that what is a boon north of the 
Cheviots would be a bane if introduced 
south of that boundary? There can 
be little doubt that the abolition of 
the fee in Scotland made the extension 
of Free Education to the other coun- 
tries of the United Kingdom merely 
a question of time. But the most im- 
portant consideration at this moment 
is its probable influence upon the 
Voluntary School System. Whatever 
may be said of Assisted Education, 
there has been, up to within the past 
few months at any rate, a pretty 
general consensus of opinion that the 
Voluntary Schools could not long out- 
live the introduction of a general 
system of Free Education, supported 
as it would be mainly from the public 
purse. 

Writing to a Birmingham corre- 
spondent after the debate of last Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Chamberlain said: “I am 
happy to say that Free Education on 
fair terms is assured, and have no 
doubt that this great boon will be 
conferred by the present Government 
upon the people before the Dissolution.” 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
the Government will find sufficient 
support to introduce Free Education on 
the fair terms required by Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; but it is a mot point how 
long the Voluntary System would sur- 
vive so essential and radical a change 
in its complexion. At the Church 
Congress at Cardiff the ery went up 
from Lord Norton, the Rev. J. R. 
Diggle, and others, that in the long 
run Free Schools must be fatal to the 
Voluntary interests. Only a few days 
previous to Lord Salisbury’s declaration 
at Nottingham, Zhe Standard insisted 
that Free Education means the ex- 
tinction of Voluntary Education ; and 
the minority of the Education Com- 
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mission reported : ‘‘ We are compelled, 
in the interests of education, to con- 
clude that no practical scheme of Free 
Education compatible with the con- 
tinuance of the Voluntary System has 
presented itself to us.” 

However desirable the consumma- 
tion of a universal system of Unsec- 
tarian Schools under suitable repre- 
sentative management, a glance at the 
position of the two systems to-day at 
once proclaims two important facts : 
(1) That voluntary zeal has not flagged 
since 1870 put the Board-School into 
competition with the Denominational 
School ; and (2) that the task of at 
once supplanting the Voluntary Schools 
by Board Schools would be one of im- 
mense magnitude. 

Few will be disposed to challenge the 
statement that the immediate extension 
of the School-Board System some 200 
per cent. would be fatal to the best 
interests of the schools themselves. 
The national conception of the import- 
ance of education is far too low as yet 
to warrant so large ademand upon the 
public purse as this would entail, and 
starved education would inevitably 
result. Roughly calculated, School 
Boards expended last year, with an 
average attendance of 1,437,055 pupils, 
nearly five and a half millions of money. 
Place the whole of the 3,696,525 chil- 
ren in average attendance under Board 
management, and a very simple sum in 
proportion places the annual expen- 
diture at not less than ten mil- 
lions. Assuming the abolition of fees, 
this charge would have to be met by 
rates and taxes solely. Now, the 
question to be asked is this—Is the 
country ready to double its contribu- 
tion on behalf of National Education 
from the public purse? If not, the 
least said about a universal system of 
Free Board Schools the better. It 
need hardly be pointed out that with 
Scotland the case stands differently. 
Out of 3,100 Primary Schools, 500 
only, or 16 per cent., are under volun- 
tary agencies. If it be found that 
Free Education is not consistent with 
the permanent continuance of the 
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Denominational System, a moderate 
extension of the Scotch School Board 
System will meet the case. 

Members of any Government soon 
experience the truth of the statement 
that advice is cheap ; and it would be 
interesting to learn which had been 
the recipient of the most gratuitous 
advice, Mr. Goschen in the matter of 
dispensing his wonderful surplus of 
last year, or Lord Salisbury in respect 
of his Assisted Education. Certain it 
is, that of schemes of Free or Assisted 
Education there is no lack. It is im- 
possible for me now and here to ex- 
amine these at any length, nor indeed 
can it be necessary. From amongst 
the mass of conflicting opinions upon 
this thorny question, it is gratifying 
to be able to discern one point of 
agreement. There is a practical unani- 
mity of opinion that the cost of Free 
Education should be met imperially 
instead of locally. Sir H. E. Roscoe 
reminds us that Free Education for 
Ireland will follow in the wake of 


Free Education in England and Wales, 
and Mr. Hunter, M.P., the champion 
of Free Schools north of the Tweed, 
gives us due warning that when Eng- 
lish schools are Freed out of the im- 
perial exchequer Scotland will want a 
little picking to the tune of £260,000 
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a year as a compensating allowance,— 
her schools having been Freed by the 
allocation of distinctly local funds. 
There has been some talk of employ- 
ing the sum set free under the Local 
Taxation Act of last year for these 
purposes. It is to be hoped that the 
sinews of war may be drawn from 
another source, for really valuable 
work in the direction of extending and 
perfecting Technical and Secondary 
Education has been, and is being, pros- 
pected by the County Councils with 
this particular windfall. 

Finally, the line of cleavage between 
the parties will not be over the princi- 
ple of Free Education. That is already 
conceded. The fight will, of course, 
be over the character of the manage- 
ment of the schools ; over the extent 
to which education should be Assisted ; 
and, possibly, over the source from 
which the compensating fund should 
be drawn. But whatever is done it 
is to be earnestly desired that all 
parties to the discussion may keep one 
single aim in view—the greater effi- 
ciency and wider universality of the 
great work of equipping for citizenship 
the boys and girls who hold in their 
hands the future destinies of this great 
State. 

T. J. Macnamara. 





THE REFORMER OF FRENCH CATHOLICISM, 


Le Pére Hyacintue, or M. Loyson, 
has given a series of lectwres—he dis- 
claims calling them sermons — on 
France and Religious Reform. It 
would be out of place here to discuss 
the fortune and prospects of M. Loy- 
son’s work. It has entered on a new 
phase. Since he himself is no longer 
rector of the church in the Rue 
d’Arras, and since it has been placed, 
with a new rector, more or less under 
the Jansenist ' Archbishop, M. Loyson 
himself proposes now to give conférences 
throughout France. The message that 
he thinks himself bound to deliver is 
this: France is in a horrible dilemma 
between superstition and atheism ; she 
can be rescued from it by true religion. 
The newspapers as a rule scorn him 
as an apostate, ridicule him as a 
visionary, or remonstrate with him as 
illogical. However, numbers go to 
hear him speak. His church or hall 
might be made to hold perhaps eight 
hundred persons; if so, there must 
have been that number at these recent 
lectures, for every spot of room was 
filled,—and almost all the audience 
was French. 

These lectures impressed one with 
two convictions,—the people are very 
much interested in them, but they do 
not treat the place as a church ; they 
do not come to worship. Many forgot 
to take their hats off until they had 
been some time in the building ; and 
on one occasion a gentleman near me 
instinctively put on his hat when the 
sermon was over, as he was getting 
ready to go out. Nearly every one 
left immediately, talking as after an 

1 IT use the word Jansenist in the way it is 
commonly and inoffensively used in English. 
But the followers of Le Pére Hyacinthe pro- 
test against its use when speaking of the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht. However, iti English the 
word makes one’s meaning clear. 


ordinary lecture or concert, as indeed 
they had done before the service be- 
gan. In fact one might have been 
listening to M. Francisque Sarcey at 
La Salle des Capucines, so far at least 
as the audience was concerned ; well- 
behaved, interested, ready to applaud, 
and to laugh, and to ery Hush / when 
the noise at the doors disturbed an 
unusual intellectual treat. This is the 
view taken by the Republican anti- 
clerical La France, a leading evening 
Paris newspaper with of course no 
enthusiasm for Church Reform, but 
much enthusiasm against the Unre- 
formed Church. “ We Frenchmen de- 
nounced the hypocritical English who 
held up their holy hands of horror at 
Mr. Parnell. But are we a whit better, 
when none of us can be got to treat M. 
Loyson seriously, just because in marry- 
ing he has chosen to cease to be a priest 
and to become a man? He proposes 
an interesting piece of work ; but we 
will not examine even the possibility 
of a National Gallican Church. He 
speaks with some of his former talent, 
but we do not really ask ourselves the 
meaning of what he says. People drop 
in to hear him just to pass Sunday 
afternoon, just because they are idle 
or curious or critical. The congrega- 
tion is made up of visitors, sceptics, 
idlers, and of the déclassés of all sorts. 
For few or for none can M. Loyson 
be now any more the serious religious 
teacher.” And yet at the beginning 
many people joined in the singing, 
and several here and there had books. 
The afternoon service consists of the 
Ten Commandments read and _ re- 
sponded to as in the English Prayer- 
book, the Confession and Absolution, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
two Vesper Psalms, the Magnificat, and 
a prayer for the Republic. Many used 
the sign of the cross when the priest 
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used it at the Absolution, and so 
did several of the few who waited 
for the blessing at the close; a 
few even knelt. But the congrega- 
tion as a whole behaved as at a secular 
lecture, and the minority as in a 
Huguenot, Presbyterian, or Lutheran 
church where they quietly sit and 
sing. And then M. Loyson spoke of 
“the Mother of Jesus,”’ “ the Mother of 
Christ.” Has he not changed in some- 
thing more than in renouncing the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility? It is hard 
to define one’s impression ; but both 
word and action in /’£glise Catholique 
Gallicane give the impression that 
spiritually-minded people will continue 
to be interested in it, and even very 
religious people, but also very undog- 
matic people, very un-Catholic people. 
Is it the destiny of this church to be 
a French copy of the German Catho- 
lic church of forty years ago, in which 
now lectures are given on poets and 
other spiritual leaders, while a figure 
of Christ inviting men to love religion 
stands on the table by the lecturer’s 
side, as the type of something much 
less dogmatic than any Catholicism ? 

At all events M. Loyson is still a 
long way from that, judging by his 
last sermons or lectures. They are all 
much on the same pattern. He began 
by alluding to a certain criticism in 
Le Temps of the previous week, which 
had accused him of being illogical in 
calling a Catholicism without the Pope, 
a National Catholicism. Serious criti- 
cism he felt himself bound to answer, 
and since it affirmed that he did not 
make himself clear, the fault must have 
been his. ‘I declare” he said, “ that 
when I had the honour of preaching in 
the Roman Church I preached Catho- 
licism and Liberalism both ; I preach 
them both still. People tell me I have 
changed. I have not changed ; it is the 
Church of Rome which has changed, 
adding a dogma that numbers of Catho- 
lic priests thought untrue. And now 
I have left, and they have remained ; 
and they are praised for not speaking 
what was in their mind,—they are in- 
deed. Well, then I say it is an insult 
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that is offered them and no true praise. 
Listen to what the great Déllinger said 
two years before his death: ‘I have 
been excommunicated now for sixteen 
years for refusing to assent to a dogma 
which more than fifty years of study 
proved to me to be false. Ecclesiastical 
discipline is indulgent enough in Ger- 
many’ [and elsewhere,’ added M. 
Loyson], “but not for the unheard of 
crime that I had committed—refusal to 
change my faith. One does not need 
fifty years like Dollinger: one year 
sutlices,” M. Loyson said. “I am 
told, too, that I have done wrong in 
marrying, as half the other reformed 
priests have done. No, indeed, I have 
not done wrong. Let marriage be free 
to priests for those who wish to marry. 
The priest in living in honourable mar- 
riage with wife and children is an ex- 
ample to other households, and under- 
stands better how to help others. 
What is wrong is the inevitable secret 
crime due to enforced celibacy. Across 
the history of the church I see a broad 
mark of filth, though side by side 
indeed with a still broader mark of 
shining light and holiness. But there 
the black mark is; and by permitting 
the marriage of priests it can disappear 
for the future.” 

M. Loyson’s defence on these two 
points was loudly applauded. 

“ And now,” he said, “I am going 
to read to you from two writers of 
eminence who have written on the 
subject of religious reform in France ; 
they are both keen and earnest ob- 
servers, and I make no apology for 
quoting them in this conférence. The 
first is the Belgian, M. de Laveleye, a 
Protestant, formerly a Catholic ; and 
the second is M. Renan, who (as you 
know), though brought up a Catholic, 
is now a freethinker. 

““M. de Laveleye agrees that we can- 
not escape at this awful crisis except 
by a religious reform, by some unity 
in a nation’s social, political, and re- 
ligious existence. And there are three 
possible ways before us, he thinks— 
submission to the Papal Church, refuge 
in philosophy, Protestantism of some 
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sort. Spain has followed the first way, 
and the writer takes her as an exam- 
ple ; she is a nation in decay. Monta- 
lembert longed to unite there Catho- 
licism and liberty — LZ’ Espagne et la 
Liberté was almost his last writing ; it 
might be called his religious will and 
testament. But Spain would not have 
it ; and now, the other day, you see the 
Catholic Congress at Saragossa declare 
against allowing liberty of worship. 
The papal supporters here tell us they 
ask for liberty only. Be warned ; look 
at Spain where the clergy still has 
power, and see what is really demanded 
—the suppression of religious liberty.' 

* And France? I know she must be 
taken as the example of turning to 
philosophy alone, to science, as we 
should say to-day. What is the result ? 
You have doubled the strength of 
Ultramontanism, and France has be- 
come its centre. Ultramontanism did 
not exist here before: it is master 
of the Church now; and its power 
comes from a clerical reaction against 
the attempt to explain life without 
religion. Over against Clericalism I 
know well what there is. With all my 
soul [ am attached to the Republic, the 
one form of government possible for 
us ; but I know that most Republicans, 
most leading fighting Republicans, are 
sunk in detestable Positivism and 
absence of religion. I say to you, that 
you do not understand human nature. 
You pretend to be philosophers, men of 
science, masters of life and fate ; you 
have subdued the majesty of kings, 
and there is no majesty that can dazzle 
you. I appeal from you to heart and 
conscience ; I appeal to you here. Can 
you live without religion? Can you, 
without it, be satisfied with life? Can 
you stand the thought of death, for 
yourselves, for those you love? There 
is the thing to keep in mind; the 
thing that must come to your mind,— 
you will die. 


? So when M. Loyson preached afterwards 
on Cardinal Lavigerie’s recent proposal that 
the Church should frankly accept the Repub- 
lic, the burden of his discourse was—‘*‘ Beware 
of the new possible or probable clerical plot.” 
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How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere 
he rot? I faith, if he be not rotten before 
he die—as we have many pocky corses 
now-a-days that will scarce hold the laying 
in—he will last you some eight year or 
nine year. 


“You cannot stand with Hamlet by 
the open grave and answer his other 
questions ‘To die? To sleep?’ with 
assurance in the words ‘No more ’— 
an assurance Hamlet himself dared not 
say he had. You are standing there, 
you with it may be ‘ the flowers of the 
cemetery,’ as white hair has been 
valled ; as you think of others and of 
yourself you will not say that the grave 
is all. We cannot prove there is an 
after life, they tell us. Well, they 
cannot prove that there is not. The 
facts of man’s life make him look to 
it ; it is bound to his idea of religion. 
Man is an animal indeed: he will die 
like other animals ; but he is the only 
animal that knows he will die. He 
is defined as a religious animal. His 
knowledge of death makes him demand 
religion ; other facts of life make him 
demand it. And chiefly, love—that 
which man has above what is common 
to animals, that passion by which the 
whole better and more generous and 
aspiring nature in him is wakened to 
life. 

“And then, education, education 
and religion. Philosophers without 
religion, have you any common sense ? 
What can you do, helpless, aimless 
teachers of your children! This is 
what you do; you cease to be any- 
thing but the father of your child’s 
animal life ; you cannot be the guide 
of his soul. But the mother is truer 
to herself and to human nature and 
its needs ; and she is religious. You 
know it, and you tell her to take your 
child, to bring it up apart from you in 
holiest and greatest things, without 
your guidance, without your help ; you 
have neither help nor guidance to 
give it.” 

M. Loyson, at least, follows the 
traditions in this; like other French 
preachers he divides his discourse very 
plainly, and pauses and takes breath- 
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ing-time, while his hearers move and 
settle themselves and prepare for the 
next division. 

“ M. de Laveleye then speaks of the 
third way of refuge—Protestant re- 
form of some sort. I think the reform 
may be Catholic ; but as I said, I am 
taking as my text the observations of 
serious men anxious for religion, and 
true so far as they go. Look at the 
countries that have adopted reform. 
Would any one, could any one compare 
Mexico and Brazil to the United States 
and Canada? Take the map of Europe. 
It is the Protestant North which is 
full of power. Spain is in decay ; 
France, not that, but torn by revolu- 
tions. Russia (Catholic, though sepa- 
rated from the Pope for nine hundred 
years) is full of hope and promise, 
and strong in her national religion. 
It is climate and not religion, people 
tell me. I deny it. Was not Rome 
the author of law and order in 
Europe? Was not Greece the teacher 
of the world in art, and Judea in 
religion? I feel that our Latin race 
has capacities for greater things than 
the others, if she could use them. I 
do not believe we are doomed. But 
France is poisoned. We have drunk 
the double cup of poison ; the poison 
of Ultramontanism and the poison of 
atheism; the poison of reactionary 
despotism and the poison of revolu- 
tionary anarchy. We have come to 
this ; we must adore the Pope, or blas- 
pheme God. And so it is civil war 
with us; war between husband and 
wife ; war between the memories of 
childhood and the impossibility of 
believing degrading superstitions. 

* But is a Catholic reform possible? 
As I read to you from M. de Laveleye, 
T shall read from M. Renan. You need 
not cry out against his name; he has 
a right to be heard, though we do not 
agree with him. He sees the good 
that would come from Catholic reform 
were it possible. ‘This is our present 
state,’ he writes in La Réforme intel- 
Jectuelle et morale, ‘We cannot live 
either with Catholicism or without it. 
Were a Catholic reform possible we 


should all welcome it only too gladly ; 
but I fear it is not. And yet if it 
only were—and I do not think it true 
that discussion of religious reform 
must lead only to schism—if it only 
were possible, we should see the horizon 
of Catholicism, now so closed in, spread 
out to an unthought of distance and 
depth.’ And again, in his book L’ Anti- 
christ, M. Renan sees that it is the 
Court of Rome which has acted fatally 
and cut off all future for the liberal 
Catholic, as in the time of Monta- 
lembert, so now. And Italy, where 
Rome is, knows how to distinguish 
between Catholicism and the Papacy. 
Is not their king respected, does he 
not receive sacraments? Yet he is 
excommunicated, The taking of Rome 
by the king may be a means of rescuing 
Catholicism from the hands of the 
oligarchy who are strangling it ; that 
may afterwards be recognised to have 
been for the Church as fortunate an 
event as was the taking of Jerusalem. 
I have respect for the venerable pontiff 
who is now Pope; but I say we must 
look to the temporal power to rescue 
the Church from the oligarchy round 
the papal throne. The other day 
the Blessed Virgin appeared in Hun- 
gary [laughter] and the peasants 
flocked to see her. Well, the emperor, 
the Catholic emperor, just made his 
soldiers send the people back to their 
cottages and ploughs. And that is 
what your government did not do, but 
what it ought to have done at La 
Salette, when the bishop actually had 
shut up the chapel and tried to put a 
stop to the silly nonsense. In truth 
the Blessed Virgin seems to be never 
in one place; there is not much use, 
some one said, to pray to her, for you 
never know where she is. { Laughter. ] 
I am not insulting the Mother of 
Christ, not insulting her who spoke 
the words we have just sung in the 
Magnificat ; but I am insulting your 
sottes billevesées. And that bishop 
knew what to think of them, and others 
know what to think of them; and 
then such men give in for the sake of 
peace and of the ignorant and foolish ! 
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I say our consciences now have got 
accustomed to yield. What did even 
Archbishop Darboy say to me after 
the Vatican Council? I said, ‘ Now 
what will you do?’ And he answered 
with a look of fine irony: ‘I opposed 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility ; as a 
theologian I thought it inopportune ; 
as a man I thought it absurd. But 
after all, that is not everything ; it is 
not of such supreme importance.’ And 
another said to me: ‘Oh! but it is 
only when the Pope speaks ex cathedra 
that he is infallible; and to decide 
when he is infallible is a nice and 
difficult question.’ 

“ And so my serious critics say to 
menow: Youare illogical. Those men 
were right ; it is all or nothing. They 
tell me I must believe in the infallible 
Pope if I believe in a personal God ; 
that I should receive miracles of to-day, 
if I receive miracles of the Gospel. I 
say these are historical, and those are 
not. I say, as in politics, so in re- 
ligion, truth is in the centre—centre 
droit ou centre gauche, comme vous vou- 
drez. If I did not believe that; if I 
thought France had to hang on either 
horn of the dilemma, all or nothing, 
Papacy or Atheism, then I should fly 
from France, if only for my son’s sake. 
But I will not believe it. The real 
France is there, with the dagger of 
superstition and with the dagger of 
scepticism both striking her, but she 
has not been killed by their blows. 
She will not accept the alternatives 
offered her. If I, as a man needing 
religion, as a Frenchman, if I had to 
accept the papal superstition, I should 
go, I should be a Jew or a Mussulman 
rather than an absolute Ca:holic. Oh! 
France, my mother! we are striving 
to set you free, bound as you are to 
the two hideous corpses of base super- 
stition and mad atheism. And your 
soul is alive, and will yet be free!” 

The summary of M. Loyson’s words 
gives but an awkward form to what 
was expressed with so much power, 
with such satire, suggestive wit, and 
impressiveness, and with such ad- 
mirable clearness of voice and man- 
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ner. Those who have heard Le Pére 
Hyacinthe, either of Notre Dame or 
of Gallican Reform, have no need to 
have that said to them. But fury and 
irritation are now added: a certain 
measure of ranting must be noticed 
by every one at the close; and the 
effect on his audience is clearly weaker 
than at the earlier and better parts 
of the discourse. It is a physical 
pain to be shouted at when you see 
that the speaker is not master of 
himself, when you hear his inarticu- 
lateness. Is that all madness? you 
ask, as you come out of a political 
meeting, and talk with your fearfully 
wicked friends of the other party, 
whose whole life draws in every action 
inspiration from the devil. You ask 
the same coming into the streets of 
“papal and atheistic” Paris, mixing 
with the groups of families, with all 
the simple faithful life lived out there 
so much before our eyes: the men 
carrying their little children, the young 
women helping the old, the careful 
decency, cleanliness, economy, and self- 
respect ; and in the churches the re- 
cueillement of so many, only seated 
there it may be, but withdrawn to 
peace and refreshment of spirit, pray- 
ing too, perhaps, for the children whose 
education they are so anxious about, 
that it may not be cut off from: re- 
ligion; and now in that November 
season especially praying for those 
loved ones lost to them here, but 
the very thought of whom purifies 
the lives of those they have left. 
Those mourners are not daring to 
look on the majesty of death with 
tranquil look, but they have their 
hearts full of love, of longing, of hope. 
Religion, in fact, is with them, around 
them, in them. Would not M. Loyson 
perhaps think that Bossuet was right 
when he said that the power of God 
may stretch further than you think, 
and even as far as papists? Controversy 
and protesting, protesting and contro- 
versy, they soon take one from the solid 
ground of experience into the “ wingy 
mysteries of divinity and airy subtleties 
of religion,” where you may indeed 
U 
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adore in peace, but where you gene- 
rally must fight in impotent fury. 
M. Loyson exhausts both himself and 
his hearers. You are frightened, hor- 
rified, wearied; you come out into 
the real world, and you feel what a 
fantastic monstrosity is the picture 
that has just been given you of it. 

Of course, M. Loyson’s difficulties 
are the initial difficulties of every 
reform, schism, or sect. And, indeed, 
I am far from the insolence or the 
temerity of blaming him, of daring to 
blame him, or of suspecting his honesty 
and integrity. But it has always filled 
me, and I suppose many others, with a 
feeling of profound sadness to see 
him now and to think of him as he 
was before. He had a great field 
to work in then, and could assume 
agreement with a great body support- 
ing and consoling him, waiting for his 
help in religious life and faith, not 
always and for ever at his bidding, 
protesting against their neighbours’ 


creed, and so consuming themselves in 
fury over what must be—but are not 
—the consequences of that creed in 
their neighbours’ lives. 

The wild outburst at the end of his 
sermon over, he sat in the pulpit 
shading his face, that painfully-dis- 
tressed face, while the people poured 
out, their intellects and wits so much 
awakened, but with no prayer, no 
reverence to the reserved sacrament, 
no blessing with the holy water on 
going away—none of these outward 
signs which M. Loyson at least desires 
should express the stirring of the heart, 
the love and yearning of religion in 
the soul turning to God. His work is 
the initial destructive work, perhaps 
necessary now, as often before. But 
to our religious moments, our moments 
of love, reverence, and sympathy, how 
painful and unreal it is, how dreadful 
even! 


W. F. Srocktey. 
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SIR HERBERT EDWARDES AT PESHAWUR. 


Or all the brilliant acts of his 
vigorous and eventful viceroyalty there 
was probably not one to which Lord 
Dalhousie looked back with greater 
pride and satisfaction than his sub- 
jugation of the Sikh Kingdom of the 
Punjab. He had found it a foreign 
country upon our frontier ; he had left 
it an integral part of our Empire in 
India. A country whose people, under 
the successor of Runjeet Singh, had 
been torn by internecine strife, given 
over to the license of a military caste, 
and virulent in smothered execration 
of the Feringhees, had, in a few years, 
under his protection become one of 
the most peaceable, best ordered, and 
most docile provinces of the British 
Crown. To accomplish this the 
Governor-General had brought to bear 
upon the situation all that keenness of 
purpose and indomitable energy for 
which he was so remarkable ; and he 
had never wearied of making the 
Punjab System at once the model and 
the envy of every external Residency. 
The new province, indeed, was the 
very apple of his eye, and nothing was 
too good for it. He had garrisoned it 
with his choicest troops, ruled it 
through his ablest lieutenants, given 
it, in short, so many advantages, that 
it was whispered, if he had succeeded 
so well in the Punjab, it had been at 
the expense of the rest of India. His 
eagle eye had swept over the whole 
peninsula, and wherever a promising 
civilian or a likely soldier had been 
visible, he had been caught up and 
cast into the administrative crucible 
between the Indus and the Sutlej 
rivers. 

In the palace at Lahore reigned Sir 
Henry Lawrence, “the foremost man 
in India,” and his brother, afterwards 
so famous as John Lawrence of the 
Punjab, and to these two men of 


Derry there had been joined a third, 
Robert Montgomery, who having 
played with them as a boy on the 
shores of the Foyle, had now come to 
work with them as a man upon the 
banks of the Ravi. Hardly less remark- 
able were their assistants. Frederick 
Mackeson ruled at Peshawur ; beyond 
the snow-crowns on its horizon 
Herbert Edwardes was busy in the 
valley of the four hundred forts ; the 
name of Lumsden was fast becoming a 
word to conjure with amidst the 
Eusufzais; while, up amongst the 
mountain crags of the Hazra, the 
relentless Nicholson was struggling to 
flog out of the /akeers their too 
unbounded admiration for him, which 
had assumed the unpalatable form of 
the apotheosis and worship of Nikkal- 
Seyn. These were but a tithe ; Becher 
and Abbott, Lake and Taylor, Vans 
Agnew and Cocks, and many others, 
were all playing their parts. There, 
too, Neville Chamberlain was disciplin- 
ing his famous horse; the pitiless 
Hodson grinding his terrible sword ; 
Daly teaching his Guides how to march 
and fight; and last, but not least, 
Robert Napier building his magnificent 
roads, 

Of all these Assistant Commissioner- 
ships, the most important was that of 
Peshawur, a valley extending along 
the banks of the Cabul river at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, inhabited 
by some of the wildest and most war- 
like of the tribes of central Asia. 
“Peshawur,” wrote John Lawrence, 
“is unlike any other place except per- 
haps Bunnoo. In these two districts 
all the people have been robbers and 
murderers from their cradles.” Years 
previously Runjeet Singh had wrenched 
it from the grasp of the Cabul Ameer. 
But the Afghans had never reconciled 
themselves to its loss, and still from 
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the mountains overhead eyed it with 
longing glances. The man at that 
moment seated on the Cabul throne 
was Dost Mahommed, that very Dost 
whom the insane policy of Lord Auck- 
land had first driven into exile at the 
bayonet-point, and then perforce per- 
mitted to reconquer his inheritance. 
No one knew better than he the exact 
strength and weakness of the British 
power. If he could remember the 
victorious march of the avenging legions 
of Nott and Pollock, he could remem- 
ber, no less distinctly, the despairing 
plunge of Elphinstone’s column into 
the snows of the Sulimani. John 
Lawrence, who on the removal of his 
great brother to Rajpootana, had suc- 
ceeded to unhampered control of the 
Punjab, was well aware of this, and 
being aware of it was conscious that 
the Afghan armies hung in the passes 
of the Sulimani, ready at the first sign 
of weakness on our part, to drop down 
into the valley and recover their own 
again. He therefore felt that it was 
vital that we should be represented at 
Peshawur by an officer upon whose 
judgment and discretion we could rely, 
and who, above all things, should 
possess the gift of managing the in- 
tractable, fanatical, and warlike trans- 
Indus tribes. 

Now it so chanced that Colonel 
Frederick Mackeson, the first Com- 
missioner of Peshawur, for all his in- 
disputable talents, was in John 
Lawrence’s opinion by no means the 
right man in the right place. Able 
soldier and politician Lawrence allowed 
him to be ; but he held that he was no 
administrator, and so lacked the one 
great essential for his office—the power 
of inspiring confidence in those over 
whom he ruled. When, therefore, in 
September, 1853, the news flashed 
down to Lahore that the knife of an 
Afghan cobbler had let the life-blood 
out of poor Mackeson, John Lawrence, 
while deeply regretting the cause, seized 
the opportunity of impressing upon 
Lord Dalhousie the necessity of this 
time appointing the right man, and of 
insisting that in his opinion there was 
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no doubt at all that that man was 
Herbert Edwardes. “ After thinking 
well over the subject,” he wrote, “and 
comparing in my mind his qualities 
with those possessed by others, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I would 
much prefer to have him there.” Lord 
Dalhousie proved, however, to have a 
candidate of his own, no less a man 
than the Bayard of India, James Out- 
ram himself. This was by no means 
to Lawrence’s liking. Outram, he in- 
sisted, grand, noble fellow though he 
was, was not the man for Peshawur. 
Probably he was right, and as no man 
in India had more influence than he 
over the masterful spirit of the Gover- 
nor-General he won the day. Edwardes 
received the appointment. “In the 
whole range of Indian charges,” wrote 
Lord Dalhousie to him, “ I know none 
which at the present time is more 
arduous than the Commissionership of 
Peshawur. Holding it you hold the 
outpost of our Indian Empire. Your 
past career and your personal qualities 
and abilities give me the assurance 
that, in selecting you, I have chosen 
well for its command. God speed you 
in it for your own sake, and for the 
sake of the Empire.” Two years later, 
on laying down the great office he had 
so ably filled, the dying man took leave 
of Edwardes with these words: “I 
thank you most heartily and most 
warmly for the very able and success- 
ful and willing services by which you 
have aided me in the administration of 
this great land.” The prescience of 
John Lawrence had been magnificently 
demonstrated. 

Late in 1855 Major Edwardes took 
up his residence in Peshawur. He 
found himself in one of the most fana- 
tical Mahommedancities of Upper India, 
in the midst of a people who regarded 
deceit as the first of virtues, and who 
in his own expressive words, “ wear 
arms as we wear clothes, and use them 
as we use knives and forks.” While 
across the border, ever ready to spring, 
crouched the Afghan tiger, which we 
had roused without taming and 
wounded without disabling. To an 
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officer of thirty-four summers such a 
charge was, indeed, a heavy one ; but 
there was in Herbert’ Edwardes an 
aptitude for dealing with such elements 
that amounted to absolute genius. As 
with all great rulers, the roots of his 
success were grounded in truth and 
sympathy. By the one he insured re- 
spect, by the other he won confidence. 
Men, who had never known justice other 
than they could win by their own right 
arms, learned under his influence to 
lay aside the sword and trust to the 
judge ; others, who had practised fraud 
because they found it answered best, 
woke up suddenly to the fact that 
under their new condition honesty was 
the best policy ; while by a ready 
sympathy with all their nobler quali- 
ties, their valour, their patriotism, 
their independence, he strove to foster 
all that was chivalrous in their natures 
at the expense of all that was mean. 
The very first act of his reign was 
typical of the man. A system of 
espionage had grown up under his 
predecessor. It was at once abolished. 
Relationships founded upon mutual 
distrust could not, he felt, be anything 
but rotten at the core. He therefore 
assembled in durbar the representatives 
of all the neighbouring tribes, and 
placed the situation frankly before 
them. Let them be loyal and honest 
in their dealings with him, and in re- 
turn he would open to them all the 
advantages of civilisation ; but let 
them deviate from that path, and the 
arm of the great White Power should 
be raised to strike them to the dust. 
Not that Edwardes had any intention 
of plunging into that most hopeless of 
all warfares, a Border struggle on the 
mountains. Because a shot was fired 
or a camel stolen, he was not going to 
waste his men’s lives among the boul- 
ders of the Afridi Hills. It was his 
policy to make the crime carry its own 
punishment. Thus, when a tribesman 
of the Sheranees snapped a pistol 
point-blank at an English native envoy 
journeying through the Khyber to 
Cabul, and his friends refused to hand 
him over to justice, instead of sending 
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a regiment to waste itself in the 
mountain in a futile effort to secure 
the offender, Edwardes adopted the 
simple expedient of barring out the 
whole tribe from the Peshawur mar- 
kets. And thus, by compelling them 
to trade through the medium of their 
neighbours, a process in which they 
were certain to be well swindled, 
he quickly reduced them to sending an 
old Grey-beard to sue for peace. “ How 
many matchlockmen,” casually in- 
quired the Commissioner, “ would the 
Sheranees put into the field in case of 
necessity ?”’ To the bent of an Afghan 
mind this question presented a mag- 
nificent opportunity of exaggerating at 
once the strength and importance of 
his people. Swelling, therefore, with 
pride, the ambassador rejoined that a 
thousand men were at any hour ready 
to serve the British Government. In 
that case, remarked the unsophisti- 
cated Feringhee, he would compromise 
matters by a fine of one rupee for 
every matchlockman. And the Grey- 
beard returned, discomfited and dis- 
credited, to raise the money from his 
sarcastically indignant people, who 
from thenceforth retained a much more 
exalted opinion of the diplomatic 
talents of the Sahib at Peshawur. 

But no matter how much acumen or 
even inspiration he might display in 
his dealings with the tribal hillsmen, 
no one was better aware than Edwardes 
that such efforts could but touch the 
fringe of his difficulties. The real 
heart of the whole frontier question 
was Cabul. So long as every attack 
upon us was received there, if not 
with open, at any rate with covert 
sympathy, so long as every offender 
who fled through the Khyber was sure 
of hospitality and protection, so long 
our relations with the Ameer were 
bound to remain strained and unsatis- 
factory. This tension of public temper 
had been roughly exposed in the light 
of the events which had followed the 
assassination of Mackeson. There was 
not probably a single European in the 
valley who had not seen in the knife 
of the fanatical cobbler a preconcerted 
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signal between Cabul and Peshawur. 
Troops had been ordered up from the 
Punjab ; men on the spot had slept in 
their boots, with their swords by their 
sides, in hourly expectation that the 
populace would break into revolt, and 
that the drums of the invading 
Afghans would sound in the passes 
overhead. The crisis, it is true, proved 
to be merely a panic; but, with the 
evidence of its existence before his 
eyes, it could hardly have escaped the 
attention of the new Warden of the 
Marches that the true solution of the 
difficulty lay in the resumption of 
friendly intercourse with Cabul, in the 
negotiation, if possible, of a treaty in 
which “ bygones should be bygones,” 
and the hand of the clock of time set 
back to that happy hour at which it 
had pointed before Lord Auckland 
ordered the British troops into the 
Khyber Pass. 

But was it possible? There was 
one statesman, at any rate, and he the 
one whose opinion was above all 
others likely to carry most weight at 


Calcutta, who held emphatically that 
it was not, though, in their admiration 
for their hero, his biographers have 


been apt to overlook the fact. Yet 
there probably never lived a man for 
whom it was less necessary to gather 
where he had not sown, than for John 
Lawrence of the Punjab. “He 
seemed,” wrote Sir John Kaye, in a 
glowing panegyric of his many virtues, 
“to be continually toiling onwards, 
upwards, as if life were not meant for 
repose, with the grand princely motto, 
‘I serve,’ inscribed in characters of 
light on his forehead. He served God 
as unceasingly as he served the state ; 
and set before all his countrymen in 
the Punjab the true pattern of a 
Christian gentleman. Under his rule 
there was little or none of that great 
scandal which made our names a hiss- 
ing and a reproach in Afghanistan. 
Our English officers, for the most part, 
lived pure lives in that heathen land ; 
and private immorality under the ad- 
ministration of John Lawrence grew in- 
to a grave public offence.” Such was the 
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Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. If 
in what followed he and Edwardes 
found themselves officially opposed, 
their private friendship never grew 
dim. Each recognised in the other the 
spirit of the old English knight who 
had scratched upon his sword the 
words “For God, and for my Coun- 
try”; and when, years later, John 
Lawrence girt himself up to take upon 
his shoulders the burden of our Eastern 
Empire, it was to the care of Herbert 
Edwardes that he entrusted his little 
children too delicate to brave the 
dangers of an Indian sun. 

By the beginning of 1854 Edwardes, 
having thought out his plans for the 
resumption of friendly intercourse with 
Cabul, forwarded his scheme to Law- 
rence, with the request that he would 
transmit it to Calcutta. If, however, 
he had ever hoped for support from his 
chief, he was quickly undeceived. On 
perhaps no mind in India had the mis- 
taken policy of Lord Auckland left a 
more lasting impression than upon that 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Pun- 
jab. He remembered with still fresh hor- 
ror all that had followed our last inter- 
ference in the politics of Afghanistan. 
He had heard from the lips of his 
brother all the terrors of 1841, and he 
had come to regard any new overtures 
as the possible first step in a fresh 
fiasco. He believed little in the faith 
of the Afghans, still less in that of 
their Ameer. His own policy was de- 
fined in the now famous phrase, “ mas- 
terly inactivity.” You cannot, he was 
wont to say, come to terms with them, 
because, first, “‘ you will never be able 
to get them to make a treaty, and, 
second, if they make it, they will not 
keep it.” And he would probably 
have written in letters of fire across 
the mouth of the Khyber the words 
which the Italian poet has inscribed 
over the portals of hell, as a warning 
to all his countrymen who cast their 
eyes in that direction. He forwarded, 
it is true, Edwardes’s proposal to the 
Governor-General, but he accompanied 
it with a memorandum of his own in 
which he inveighed with all his powers 
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against its adoption. Now it happened 
that there was seated, at that moment, 
upon the viceregal throne a statesman 
who was capable of thinking and acting 
for himself. Lord Dalhousie, Law- 
rence used himself to say, listened to 
your arguments and weighed them, 
but answered with “ an imperial ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no.’” On this occasion he did 
not belie the description. To Law- 
rence’s declaration “that the thing 
was impossible to be done,” he replied 
that he thought otherwise. “I give 
you,” he wrote to Edwardes, “ carte 
blanche, and if you can only bring 
about such a result as you propose it 
will be a feather even in your cap ;” 
and he finished by proposing that, as 
his chief was so opposed to the attempt, 
the Commissioner at Peshawur should 
correspond direct with Calcutta, in- 
stead of through the medium of Lahore. 
But that was about the last thing 
Edwardes dreamed of. He was, what 
that noble lady, Honoria Lawrence, 
once described him as, “one of 
Nature’s true nobility.” He might 
sometimes disagree with Lawrence, but 
none the less Lawrence was his beloved 
friend and trusted chief; and to the 
end, though conscious that all his re- 
commendations were criticised and 
condemned by one of the keenest in- 
tellects and most trenchant pens in 
India, all his despatches reached Cal- 
cutta through Lahore. 

It isnot necessary to track Edwardes’s 
footsteps of success across the Sahara 
of official correspondence. It is not 
necessary, nor indeed is there space, to 
show by what incredible patience, by 
what tact, by what mastery, all the 
subtleties and evasions of Asiatic 
diplomacy were met and overcome. It 
is only necessary to show from his own 
words, both in his private letters to 
Edwardes, and in his public communica- 
tions with the Government, how John 
Lawrence fought against the adoption 
of that policy, the advantages of which 
he was one day so warmly to acknow- 
ledge. His view of the negotiations 
was formulated in the expressive words, 
“waste of time.” It was impossible 


to convince him that Dost Mahommed 
could ever be converted into a loyal 
friend, or that our interference in 
Afghan politics could result in any- 
thing but future trouble. To Ed- 
wardes’s contention that common sense 
must force upon the Ameer the advan- 
tage of keeping on good terms with a 
power that stood armed at his gates 
and could at any moment crush him, 
he replied, that nothing that we could 
do would make him a real ally and 
friend, and that he “ doubted whether 
a treaty would be good policy with the 
Dost, who would only be bound by it 
as long as he liked.” While as for the 
proposal that we should keep ourselves 
safe against the danger of being drawn 
into the net of internal Afghan politics 
by guaranteeing the Ameer, in the 
event of his alliance with us landing 
him in difficulties, not men nor officers, 
but money, he clearly regarded it as 
impossible. “I dare say you are right,” 
he wrote to Edwardes ; “still, I cannot 
divest myself of the idea that it is a 
mistake, and will end in mixing us up 
in Afghan politics and affairs more 
than is desirable. The strength which 
a treaty can give us seems to be a 
delusion. It will be like the reed on 
which, if a man lean, it will break and 
pierce his hand.” Thus, not only with- 
out help from Lawrence, but in the 
teeth of his determined opposition, Ed- 
wardes forced through his treaty with 
the Ameer. It took the Mutiny to 
drag from the Chief Commissioner 
the admission that “as matters 
have turned out the arrangements 
were very fortunate.” Even then he 
went so far as to maintain that the 
idea was wrong in its conception, on 
the extraordinary ground that Ed- 
wardes could not have foreseen the 
Mutiny. “I told him,” wrote Edwardes 
in a letter to his wife, “that we 
certainly did not foresee this Mutiny, 
but that all treaties were made for the 
sake of gaining friends against a day 
of difficulty, without reference to what 
that difficulty might be.” 

And now, after a year of difficult 
negotiation, the treaty was at last ready 
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for signature. It was but a little docu- 
ment of three clauses, binding the two 
nations in “ perpetual peace and friend- 
ship,’ and the Afghans, in addition, 
as “ friends to the friends, and enemies 
to the enemies,” of England; but its 
effects were destined to be far-reaching. 
Not one of the compromises so dreaded 
by Lawrence was to be found in the 
text ; the aims set forth by Edwardes 
in his original memorandum had been 
attained without committing his 
Government to anything save an 
acknowledgment of existing frontiers. 
To accomplish all this, he had had as 
an assistant his native envoy at Cabul, 
Fonjdar Khan. That Fonjdar who, 
having ridden at his bridle-arm through 
the days of the Mooltan rebellion, had 
learned to appreciate the strength and 
nobility of his character, and was now 
able to convince the treacherous and 
suspicious Afghans that, in the Sahib 
at Peshawur, they had found an ally 
truly above fear and above reproach, 
who had taken for his motto the com- 
mand of the mystic western King, “'To 
honour his own word as if it were his 
God’s.” Thus, between them, the 
Pathan and the Englishman overcame 
the hesitations of Cabul. Lawrence’s 
conviction, that the Afghans could 
never be induced to make a treaty, 
was proved utterly mistaken. So 
anxious, indeed, was the Dost for the 
stability of the new alliance, that he 
was eager to come down to India andsign 
in the presence of the Governor-General 
himself ; and when that proved im- 
possible he nominated as his represen- 
tative the heir-apparent, Hyder Khan, 
with a request that he should be wel- 
comed at Peshawur with the highest 
possible honours. 

Then was it that Herbert Edwardes, 
for ever giving the lie to those veno- 
mous and puny spirits which could 
only see in his efforts for his country’s 
good the assertion of his own pride, 
taught them with stately magnanimity 
wherein true greatness lies. He had 
been, he knew, selected by the Go- 
vernment to sign the treaty, in token 
of their admiration of his conduct of 


the negotiations. But no sooner did 
the appeal of the Ameer reach Pe- 
shawur, than, all forgetful of self, 
he wrote to Calcutta to insist upon 
the necessity of humouring their ally 
and of entrusting the signature to the 
chief officer of the Punjab, John Law- 
rence. It was done—“ much,” wrote 
Lord Dalhousie, in the name of the 
Government, “ against the wish of us 
all. Iam exceedingly vexed that you 
should not have had, as I intended 
you should, the crowning credit of 
bringing to a close the negotiations 
you have conducted so well and so 
successfully.” A day later came a 
letter from Lawrence, announcing 
that he had received notification of 
the change in the intentions of the 
Government. “I wish myself,” he 
concluded, “that you were to do it, 
sincerely. I so far agree with the 
Governor-General that I think all the 
merit of the affair, whatever it may 
be, is yours.” 

So the Afghan Prince and the Irish 
Governor met and signed their treaty 
by the Khyber mouth, and went on 
their respective ways, the one mildly 
appreciative of his success, the other 
with a growl of relief to Nicholson 
that, so far, at any rate, no harm had 
been done. But already his irre- 
pressible lieutenant was preparing 
fresh anxieties for him. The treaty 
just signed Edwardes regarded as an 
instalment, important no doubt, but 
still only an instalment of what might 
be done to draw the two powers more 
closely together. Lord Dalhousie had 
gone home to die, but Lord Canning 
had proved apt to adopt the policy on 
which his predecessor had set his seal. 
And so, before two years were out, 
John Lawrence found himself on the 
brink of renewed negotiations with the 
Ameer. He was to come up to Pe- 
shawur, and there arrange with the 
Dost in person the terms of a regular 
alliance. That he was still uncon- 
vinced may be gathered from the 
terms in which he wrote to Edwardes 
of the proposed interview: “It ap- 
pears to me we shall get nothing out 
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of the Ameer, except by paying 
through the nose for it; and this 
being the case, I would not bring on 
an interview.’ Nevertheless, it was 
done. On January 26th, 1857, the 
second treaty was signed. Barely 
four months later the sepoys rose at 
Meerut, and the Mutiny began. 

Then at last John Lawrence under- 
stood what had been gained. Then, 
at last, it was forced upon him that 
his second great objection,—that the 
treaty, if made, would not be kept— 
had, like the first, been blown as dust 
before the wind. How, if to mutiny 
had been added invasion, would he 
have held the Punjab, much less been 
able to accomplish the capture of Delhi? 
As it was, he was all for throwing 
Peshawur as a sop to Cabul, and re- 
tiring behind the Indus, till Edwardes’s 
passionate appeals to Lord Canning 
brought back the famous telegram, 
“Hold on to Peshawur to the last.” 
“The Punjab,” Lawrence declared, 
“has saved the Bengal Presidency.” 
Yes! but Peshawur saved the Punjab. 
When the good news began to come in 
from Delhi, one of the great Sikh 
Sirdars, on being exultingly informed 
of it, paid little attention, but asked 
significantly, “ What news from Pe- 
shawur?” “ Excellent ; all quiet 
there,” answered his informant. 
“But why do you always ask so anxious- 
ly about Peshawur?” The Sikh hesi- 
tated, and then taking his scarf began 
rolling it from the corner. “ See,” he 
said, “if Peshawur goes, the whole 
Punjab will be rolled up in rebellion 
like this.” Still nothing could have 
saved us if the Afghan armies had 
swept through the Khyber; and to 
the Afghans the re-conquest of Pesha- 
wur was aneternal hope. ‘“ Hear the 
news from Delhi!” they would scream, 
bursting into the durbar, and flinging 
their turbans wrathfully at the feet 
of the Ameer. “See the difficulties 
the Feringhees are in down below! 
Are you a Mahommedan? Why don’t 
you lead us on to take advantage of 
them, and win Peshawur back?” 
But the old man stood firm. “I have 
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an alliance,” he said, “ with the British 
Government ; and come what may, I 
will keep it till death!” 

Little wonder then if Edwardes as 
he faced his own mutinous regiments 
in the valley, felt proud that it was 
owing to his foresight that the Afghans 
were not gathering in the passes over- 
head. For, as he said, if the Ameer 
had once lifted the banner of Islam, 
the English must have been driven 
towards their ships, though how many 
would have reached them was another 
matter. Little wonder then if, as he 
watched the tribal levies, recruited 
from the very men who but for his 
foresight would have been flocking to 
the green flag, and the enlistment of 
whom Lawrence had at first so per- 
emptorily forbidden, marching off to 
Delhi, he felt that he had deserved 
well of his country. “ Verily,” cried 
one of the chieftains, huriing his tur- 
ban at Edwardes’s feet, “ I believe you 
are the author himself of A%sop’s 
fables. See what you have done! If 
the frontier men kill the enemy—well ; 
if the enemy kills them,—better still ! 
Now I know that you are the wisest 
man that was ever known !” 

Well might he say that the nego- 
tiations of the Afghan treaties was 
the greatest service he had ever ren- 
dered his country. But the know- 
ledge of it was his only reward. No 
word printed or spoken of public 
thanks ever came to him. Perhaps 
had Lord Dalhousie lived the acknow- 
ledgment might have been made. But 
the great Viceroy came home only to 
die, and John Lawrence, who alone 
besides knew the whole truth, was a 
ruler ever chary of praise, holding, 
with the great Duke of Wellington, 
that a man should always do his duty, 
and that to thank him for performing 
it was but to “ fill his head with wind.” 
As for Edwardes, he was the last man 
to claim anything for himself. When, 
after the Mooltan outbreak, Lord Dal- 
housie had inquired of him what 
honours he should beg for him from 
the Queen, he replied in these words : 
“The reward that I would ask, and 
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that would please me best, is that the 
native officers who have served me so 
faithfully may be well rewarded. I 
would ask you to give Fonjdar Khan 
and Siwur Khan a jaghire in perpetu- 
ity and a suitable title.” And years 
later, when pressed to make known his 
share in the treaties of 1855-7, he 
displayed the same simple self-forget- 
fulness. “John Lawrence,” he then 
wrote, “is emphatically a hard man in 
public mattezs ; it is a principle of his 
not to praise. Most unquestionably 


he is a great public servant, and so all 
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one has to do is to love him in private, 
and respect him in public. I beg you 
not to blow a single blast on the alt- 
horn of Fame for me.” Nevertheless 
he enjoyed perhaps the highest possi- 
ble of all rewards, the proud conscious- 
ness that he had served his country ; 
and that John Lawrence, the man 
whom, next to his first friend and 
master in India Henry Lawrence, he 
most reverenced, had learned to under- 
stand how great the service was. 


F. Drxon. 





AN AMERICAN BRONCHO. 


THERE are few subjects which an 
Englishman discusses with more vigour 
than the breaking-in of horses, and, as 
a rule, there are none which he knows 
less about. If he have personal ex- 
perience to add weight to his argu- 
ments, he is generally enamoured of 
some theory which he would apply in 
every case ; and is indignant when he 
hears that a horse has been trained to 
obedience in any other way. Some- 
times he is a humanitarian whose 
feelings are outraged by the thought of 
whip or spur; or a disciple of Rarey, 
with belief in mysterious personal 
influence of man over beast ; or, most 
frequently, a fox-hunter, positive that 
no horse could throw him were he 
once securely upon its back. 

I wonder if any of these good people, 
who doubtless have substantial grounds 
for their several opinions, ever saw a 
broncho of the prairies when he was 
first brought into contact with a man. 
I do not think so. 

The broncho is not an unknown 
creature now. Buffalo Bill introduced 
some modified specimens a few years 
ago; and accounts without number 
have been written of buck - jumping 
in all its forms. Yet I have never 
seen a description of the break- 
ing-in of a broncho which really 
brought out the pith of the difficulty 
that has to be overcome by the 
rough-rider of the plains. 

I would, therefore, ask all those who 
wish to understand the task a western 
breaker of horses sometimes has before 
him, to accompany me upon a little 
journey of five thousand miles or so, 
to stand, as I stood some years ago, 
on the box of an old lumber-wagon, 
and peep into the corral of one Colonel 
Jenson, a breeder of horses in New 
Mexico. 

It was early in the afternoon of a 


warm day in August, and business was 
to begin in a few minutes. Colonel 
Jenson’s foreman stood beside me in 
the wagon, and half-a-dozen cowboys 
were perched on the stable roof opposite. 
Below us was the corral, an enclosure 
about fifty yards square, and in the 
corral was the horse which was to 
receive its first lesson in obedience this 
day. 

I was very sceptical as to the interest 
of the event. The broncho was not 
very big, nor very beautiful. He only 
stood fifteen hands, and was lightly 
built—anything but a formidable 
beast to look at, the only distinctive 
points about him being a Roman nose 
and a restless eye. 

I could not help remarking upon his 
mild appearance to Ezekiel Yates, the 
foreman. Ezekiel was a short, bow- 
legged man, with a wizened, elean- 
shaven face, sharp as a weasel’s, round 
as an oak-apple, and nearly as brown. 
When I made my observations in the 
dignified tone of assurance natural to 
a man who had only been out West four 
weeks, Ezekiel’s bright little eyes 
gleamed with amusement. 

“Quiet? That isso. It is a way 
of every specie of devil in this country. 
You would get inside the gate, would 
ye, to improve your acquaintance with 
him? I dessay you would. I will 
undertake to lay my life that there 
ain’t in all this world a greater fool 
than an Englishman. Nay, nay, do 
not hold back. I would not spoil the 
chance of a man findin’ a short road 
to Heaven for a gold dollar, as long as 
he tells ’em that he hoisted himself. 
See here; a grizzly—do ye know 
what a grizzly is?—well, a grizzly 
with his head singed is a safer critter 
to interview by about a mile than an 
unbroke broncho at loose ends in a 
corral,” 
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I coughed, and subsided. No doubt 
Ezekiel was chafling me. Was there 
not a grin upon the face of every man 
on the stable roof? Still, I did not go 
into the corral, and refrained from 
venturing another opinion upon the 
qualities of the horse. After a pause 
Ezekiel said mournfully: “I hed 
counted upon putting this job through 
myself ; but the Boss blocked me. He 
said we'd worked together too many 
years for me to take chances. Mebbe 
he’s right. But it is tough to see 
another man step in,—ain’t it?” 

I murmured a polite assent, and 
then racked my brain to discover his 
meaning, for [ had been told by 
Jenson that no better rough -rider 
lived than Ezekiel Yates. At last, in 
desperation, I hazarded a question. A 
smile of ineffable contempt came into 
the face of the little man, and he swore 
softly to himself. Finally he answered: 
“ What dew they teach folk where 
you come from? Ill try again. This 
broncho will be broke to-day, or killed. 
Two boys have tried ; one was laid out 
in ten minutes, with his chest like a 
apple-pudding ’cos the pony danced on 
him. The other stuck to it longer, 
but were chucked at last, and _ his 
skull flattened agin the paling there 
like a bit of soft lead. Now ye see 
the chances. It’s a job for an old 
hand, and even a man who knows may 
be tripped by such a demon. So the 
Boss sent for Joe Starling, to make it 
sure, slapped down double stakes, 
fity dollars, and there the matter 
lays.” 

I began to feel a little excited. 
Ezekiel was in earnest, and his words 
were suggestive. And now, to set all 
doubt at rest, a horseman, whom I 
recognized as the person in question, 
trotted in from the west, and in a 
very short time appeared with Colonel 
Jenson, stripped to shirt and trousers, 
and ready for the fray. 

I had heard of Joe Starling. He 
was one of the wildest characters in 
the settlement ; a dare-devil, reckless 
customer, the hero and god of lawless 
men, and the dread—except when 


wanted—of all settlers fond of peace 
and property. We left our places, 
and I was introduced to the famous 
Joe, whom I found to be a slender, 
long-limbed personage, with sandy 
beard and keen eyes, a modest, un- 
assuming manner, and very sparing of 
speech. I noticed that Jenson, the 
burliest and most jovial of men, treated 
Joe with a deference which struck me 
as odd until I learnt from actual ob- 
servation what kind of business this 
man had agreed to undertake. 

The broncho colt was interested by 
the proximity of a powerful roan 
mare held by Joe, and now came close 
up to the gate and sniffed at us. Joe 
observed the animal attentively. 

“ How many hev tried him, Kun- 
nel?” 

“ Two—smashed !” 

“Likely. Itisinhiseye. Shall we 
make a start?” 

He mounted his mare as he spoke, 
and uncoiled a raw-hide lariette. Then 
he looked critically round upon us 
all. 

“T want three—Seth Sincup, Bill 
Corse, and Ezekiel. Put ’em down, 
boys.” 

The bars of the corral gate were 
drawn back, and Joe paced in. I 
had returned to the wagon by this 
time, with Colonel Jenson, and we had 
a capital view of the interior of the 
corral. 

Joe held his lasso in both hands, 
his bridle hanging loosely on the mare’s 
neck. She was perfectly trained, and 
required neither guidance nor restraint. 
Slowly she approached the colt, he re- 
treating to the furthest corner of the 
corral, showing that he well knew the 
significance of this thin brown rope, 
and what it could do. The mare drew 
nearer, step by step, and I fancied that 
I could see a mocking smile upon her 
face. Nearer and nearer, until with a 
snort, and shake of the head, the 
broncho sprang forward. Joe rose in 
his stirrups at the same moment, and 
swept the noose once round his head. 
A quick turn of the mare, a cloud of 
dust and a heavy fall, and then the 
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colt was on the ground, half-choked 
and helpless. Down went the bars 
again, and the three chosen men 
rushed in. Two at once sat down ina 
firm and unconcerned manner upon the 
head of the fallen one, while Joe and 
Ezekiel Yates proceeded to strap upon 
his back a saddle and bridle, brought 
in by the latter. This operation was 
a delicate one, for the prostrate colt 
struggled and lashed out desperately. 
But the men seemed utterly indifferent 
to the prospect of being kicked into 
eternity, and accomplished their work 
ina very few minutes. Joe tightened 
his belt. 

“Git, boys.” 

Away they went, scurrying across 
the corral and through the gate like 
rabbits to a hole, the mare having 
trotted out before this of her own 
accord. 


I watched Joe breathlessly. The 


broncho, free now of lasso and men, 
lay still a moment, then raised his 
head and sneezed. Two seconds passed ; 


he did not move, but sneezed again. 
Was he hurt? Not he. Now, with 
a sound like the scream of a maniac, 
he leaped to his feet in one bound and 
spun round open-mouthed to find the 
man, and seize him in his teeth. But 
Joe was not to be caught, and when 
the dust raised by the colt’s quick 
movement had subsided, we saw him 
firmly planted in the saddle, as if he 
meant to stay. 

Ezekiel rejoined me now, and laid a 
hand upon my shoulder. 

“ Yer have ’em before ye, lad. Two 
devils. Which is the stickiest ? Ah, 
ah—h! bet on the man this time.” 

I cannot give a just idea in pen 
and ink of the excitement of the 
scene. 

The little horse with a wild eye and 
a big head was now a fiend incarnate. 
He was not trying to rid himself of his 
rider, so much as to destroy him. His 
eyes glowed like live coals, and at inter- 
vals he repeated his shrill scream of 
rage—a challenge to the man. His 
first movement, when he felt the pres- 
sure of Joe’s limbs, was to rear erect, 


and attempt to throw himself back- 
wards. A blow between the ears with 
the butt end of a quirt (Mexican riding- 
whip) brought him quickly down again. 
Then he arched his back like an angry 
cat, gathered his feet under him and 
“let fly”—as I never saw a horse 
buck before or since. The strain 
upon the girths of the saddle was 
tremendous, but they were new and 
bore it well, while the rider, resting 
lightly in his stirrups, held his balance 
with beautiful skill and coolness, and 
throughout every twist and turn and 
jump of the broncho kept a firm grip 
upon the bridle, which he wound round 
the horn of the saddle as sailors secure 
a rope to a belaying-pin. The bucking 
continued without respite for several 
minutes, and ended by the horse rear- 
ing a second time, and in this instance 
over-balancing himself and falling 
heavily backwards. 

“Trick number one,” muttered 
Ezekiel, in a grim whisper, while I 
shuddered and cried out, expecting to 
see Joe crushed by the fall. He had 
slipped aside in time, however, and was 
on his feet ina moment. The colt was 
unhurt also, and rolling over the 
ground set Joe dancing this way and 
that, to escape his heels. Another 
moment passed, and then the broncho 
was upon his feet again, and for the 
second time the man just saved his life 
by extreme agility. More kicking now 
ensued, and clouds of dust rose up which 
made it very difficult to see exactly 
what was happening. All at once I 
heard Ezekiel give an exclamation and 
swear a deep and vigorous oath ; and 
presently I saw that one of the girths, 
the thinner of the two, had split across. 
The dangling ends at the broncho’s 
sides seemed to infuriate him, and his 
leaps and kicks sensibly increased. 
Now came a sharp click on either side 
of me, and Colonel Jenson spoke. 

“ Draw, boys, and cover him. We 
must not lose another life. Fire when 
I give the word, every one.” 

There was a quick movement on the 
stable-roof, and ten revolvers flashed 
out of their sheaths, and ten fingers 
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were pressed upon the trigger, waiting 
for the word. 

It was a death-struggle now. If 
there were aflaw in the remaining girth, 
if strap or buckle failed, the saddle 
would go and Joe be at the broncho’s 
mercy, unless these pistols did their 
work in time. But the girth held 
gallantly, and at last the broncho began 
to tire and we began to breathe 
again. I could see Joe clearly now. 
The signs of battle had begun to 
appear. He was one mass of dirt from 
top to toe. His right arm had received a 
deep gash, either from the colt’s teeth or 
heels, and was smeared with blood from 
elbow to wrist. His face was pale and 
worn, his head bent wearily, as if he 
were in pain ; but his eyes were clear 
and vigilant, and he sat the enemy as 
firmly as ever. I began to hope that 
the worst part of the struggle was 
over, for Joe had gained a tighter 
hold upon the bridle and the broncho’s 
head was well drawn in, as if he were 
yielding to control. He paced back- 
wards, slowly, until he touched one 
side of the corral, and there he stood 
a moment, panting—as if exhausted. 

This was magnificent, and I was just 
about to say so to Ezekiel Yates, when 
the wretched creature threw up his head 
with one of his horrid screams, drew 
himself together, and bounded forward 
at a tearing gallop. The walls of the 
corral were six feet high, made of 
strong cedar posts planted side by side 
in a deep trench, stout saplings lashed 
across them with tough raw-hide. Was 
the colt going to leap the corral in a 
fit of despair, or would he dash him- 
self bodily against it? On he went, 
his speed increasing at every bound, 
until he reached a point from whence 
with another leap he would have im- 
paled himself upon the top of the 
corral. Here he stopped dead in his 
tracks, his feet thrown out in front of 
him stiffly ploughing up the earth ; and 
his nose almost touching the ground. 

“ Another trick,” growled Ezekiel. 
“Tt was that way he sent Bob scootin’, 
to dash his brains agin that hard log 
wall,” 


Joe Starling never moved. He had 
lost all hold of the pony’s head ; but 
he clung to him with long powerful 
limbs, and held on like a barnacle. 

At this piece of horsemanship we 
all vociferously cheered. The sound 
seemed to raise the horse afresh. His 
head sank lower, and he lifted his 
heels with a sudden extraordinary 
jerk, which very, very nearly unseated 
Joe. But for the horn of his saddle 
he must have gone. This saved him, 
and he slipped back securely into his 
seat. Now a new phase in the strug- 
gle began. All this time Joe had 
played a passive part; allowing the 
broncho to take him where he would, 
and how he would, feeling at the 
bridle now and then, but without 
making any determined attempt to 
check his mad frolics. At this point, 
however, he suddenly seemed to wake 
into life and action. He drew in the 
bridle with a powerful wrench, twisted 
the broncho’s head from the wall of 
the corral, and then, for the first time, 
drove in his spurs with a will. The 
answer was a violent fit of bucking, 
and I expected every moment to see 
the second girth split. It held, however, 
and the bucking presently subsided. 
But there was to be no rest now. In 
went the spurs again, and away went 
broncho capering, twisting, spinning 
round this way and that ; leaping, kick- 
ing, rearing, as actively as ever. The 
same process was repeated several times, 
and after each bout Joe’s head bent 
lower over his saddle-bow, and a look 
of weariness and pallor crept into his 
face very painful to see. But he never 
faltered, and at length the time came 
when the touch of the spur drove the 
colt round the corral instead of into the 
air, and we began to feel that an end 
would come some time. Once Joe even 
stooped to stroke the foam-flecked neck 
of the pony caressingly ; and as he did 
so, the animal stood still, his ears 
pricked forward, his eyes free from 
vicious devilment. Soon after this, 
when the colt had been guided right 
round the corral without bucking once, 
Joe turned to look at us and spoke for 
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the first time. His voice was so weak 
and faint that it made me start. 

“He'll do. Drop the bars.” 

There was a rush and scramble of 
cowboys to the gate, and a clear way 
was made, The last critical moment 
was now at hand. Joe guided the 
broncho gently towards the gate. At 
first the animal swerved from it per- 
versely, but once through a new life 
seemed to rush into his limbs, and he 
began to prance and chafe at the bit. 
Once again Joe drew himself together, 
a spasm of pain passing over his face, 
as he straightened his back; then he 
loosened the bridle, and lightly flicked 
the broncho on the flank. The pony 
shook himself and bounded forward ; 
he did not try to lower his head and 
buck. Another touch of the quirt and 
a word of encouragement. He reared, 
gave one last caper, and then swept 
into a long stretching gallop. The 
cowboys gave a loud cheer: Joe 
waved his hand as he sped away ; and 
in a few minutes horse and rider had 
disappeared behind a roll of prairie. 


Colonel Jenson heaved a huge sigh 
of relief. 
“ Off now for twenty miles ; and the 


job welldone. By thunder! that cuss 
is sandy to the back-bone. What say 
to it, friend?””—turning tome. “Two 
hours ago I’d ha’ took ten dollars for 
that pony, and given boot. Now, he’s 
worth a hundred. Come in, the whole 
crowd of ye, we'll have drinks round 
for this.” 

We spent a merry time for a couple 
of hours and then sallied out in a body 
to meet the hero on his return. We 
had not to go far. Joe had run the 
broncho until his pace was spent and 
was now retracing his steps at a walk. 
He said he was not hurt, but when 
questioned owned that every joint and 
muscle of his back and limbs seemed 
to have been twisted out of shape. 
Ezekiel described the sensation to me 
afterwards. “It is,” he said, “as if 
all yer nerves had been laid out one 
by one upon a wire and grilled. A 
queer feelin’ !’” 

As for the broncho, when Joe had 


ridden to the ranche, and had been 
lifted off and carried in to bed, for he 
could not walk, I was ordered to mount 
—being the worst horseman present— 
and ride to the stable. This I did 
with fearful inward qualms, and no 
London cab-horse could have been 
quieter than our demon of the after- 
noon, 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that with this the breaking was 
completed. The broncho was ridden 
daily for many weeks by an experienced 
rough-rider, and more than once the 
old spirit of devilment flashed out and 
endangered his rider's life. But Joe 
Starling earned his fifty dollars well. 
Before six months had gone that 
broncho was the best saddle-pony in 
Jack Jenson’s stable. 

I cannot close this short account of 
a pony of the plains without paying a 
personal tribute of gratitude to the 
wild broncho blood, which too often 
makes the work of a horse-breaker 
little else than a series of fortunate 
escapes from death. Years after the 
day at Jenson’s ranche I was part 
owner of two mares, One was a gentle 
creature, an eastern pony, not wanting 
in spirit but without a particle of 
devilment in her disposition. The 
other was never safe with strangers, 
and at one time was almost unap- 
proachable in the stable. She broke 
two ribs of a Kansas blacksmith when 
he used her roughly, and she was 
always ready to kick any man or 
animal into small pieces who attempted 
to interfere with her when she was 
eating her corn. A black mare she 
was, by name Kit. 

On a certain day in March I was 
returning from town in a wagon, which 
bore my partner’s wife and baby, my- 
self, and a heavy load of coal and corn, 
pulled by these two mares. The road 
was muddy, the weather was relax- 
ing, and the mares were nearly dead- 
beat, for they had brought us eleven 
miles and had been ploughing all the 
week. Just before we reached home 
we had to cross a line of railway, and 
this last strain was too much for the 
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ponies. They dragged the wagon half- 
way across the track, and then stuck 
fast. This difficulty had happened 
before, and might not have been serious 
had not the rumbling thunder of an 
approaching train warned us that it 
was an affair of moments. We were 
at a point of the line where it curved 
sharply to the right round a cutting, 
and the sound of the train had scarcely 
reached our ears before the great engine 
swept into view close upon us. There 
was no time to leave the wagon, still 
less to lift the woman and child out of 
danger. I could only give one con- 
vulsive lift to the reins and shriek 
encouragement and appeal to the ponies. 
It was a crisis never to be forgotten. 
The bay mare was the strongest, and I 
put all my confidence in her. To my 


horror she lost head and nerve, reared, 
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and backed against the wagon. I 
shrieked again, this time to Kit, who 
was looking sideways at the engine 
with its cruel, gleaming, electric light. 
Her ears were laid back, her eyes shone 
white, never had she looked so vicious. 
But my cry was not in vain. With 
all her force and strength she threw 
her shoulder into the collar and plunged 
forward. One awful second of sus- 
pense, then a lurch and movement of 
the wagon, a grating of the wheels, 
and on we went across the second rail 
as the train roared by behind! We 
were saved—saved from a dreadful 
death by nothing else than the indo- 
mitable pluck and determination of a 
wild little broncho mare. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 





THE LAST DREAM OF JULIUS ROY. 


I 


Ir was Saturday night,—an unruly 
night of wind and rain in late Decem- 
ber ; and as Julius Roy stepped from 
the bookseller’s door where ill-luck 
had driven him to sell his last volume, 
the discomfort of the wet streets 
might well seem the completing touch 
to his intolerable misfortunes. Youth, 
romance, acertain worldly opportunity, 
a sufficient physical grace, a very 
pretty wit, and above all the hope, the 
supreme ambition of the poet: he had 
staked them all in his ten years’ play 
with the great gamester London,— 
and lost. He had seen them go, it is 


true, without taking the loss very 
seriously, hiding with a passing jest 
what small emotion their disappear- 


ance caused him, finding it always easy 
to believe in the speedy turn of fortune. 
But now that the game was played 
out, the jester’s guise was somewhat 
out of keeping with the part of dis- 
tressed poet ; he could no longer flaunt 
the cap and bells in the face of oppor- 
tunity with the old gaiety. 

The situation, in truth, was become 
desperate ; for London itself, having 
won everything from him, was like 
other gamesters, grown tired of the 
loser. For the first time Julius 
thoroughly believed in misfortune, 
losing the vague optimism which, as 
much as anything, had helped to con- 
fuse the issues of success and failure 
in the past. Clearly the end was at 
hand! He knewit beyond a doubt as 
he passed into the rain, with the con- 
sciousness made more evident, as it 
seemed, by the dark line of the houses 
opposite, by the tower of a church at 
the end of the street, by every shadow 
and wet gleam of light in the gloomy 
spaces of the night. 

With the imagination itself cowed, 
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a great loneliness possessed him as he 
returned homeward. The drenching 
rain kept him reminded very unpleas- 
antly indeed of the minor circum- 
stances of his ill-fate—his wet clothes, 
his tired nerves, the wretched shelter 
to which he hastened out of this 
wretched night. With such aching 
thoughts uppermost, he emerged at 
length by the stately portico of St. 
Martin’s Church upon the open space 
of Trafalgar Square. Here, as he 
paused in some dismay, marking the 
fierce drive of the rain across the 
unsheltered pavements, it occurred to 
him how often in jolly moods of youth he 
had paused here, at the very heart and 
centre of London, to take a yet deeper 
breath of ambition. One such time 
he remembered specially,—anafternoon 
of May some years ago, when youth 
and romance were boisterous in his 
blood. Then, the spring breezes 
charmed the smoke out of the air, and 
the sun shone gallantly upon the end- 
less stream of life pouring by. The 
recollection brought out the hopeless- 
ness of the present moment in all its 
force, as he stood half-hesitating at 
sight of the storm before taking 
courage to goon. At length in sheer 
impotence of will finding it easier, as 
one does at such times, to continue 
in a route already begun than to 
decide upon a new one, he crossed the 
roadway and descended the steps into 
the centre of the square. As he did 
so, the lights in a club-house opposite, 
now that he was in a reminiscent 
mood, reminded him of the time when 
he used to’ go with Jack Momus to 
the Olympic Club, where his dear 
friends, who had since found it con- 
venient to forget him, must even now 
be sitting down to their Saturday 
night’s accustomed feast. It struck 
him as a diverting idea that there 
x 
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was nothing to prevent his march- 
ing into the club as of old, there 
to startle the Olympians where they 
sat at meat by proposing the historical 
toast, “ Our Noble Selves !” 

But this absurd fancy was inter- 
rupted in the middle of the square by 
a furious gust of the storm. He was 
already wet through, for his thin coat 
did not hide very courtly underwear ; 
and this fresh outburst drove the 
rain spitefully into his face, down his 
neck, through every seam in his worn- 
out clothes. It is not wonderful that 
with this he lost patience, and broke 
involuntarily into a bitter curse, of 
the gracious Olympians, of the damn- 
able cruelty of London, of the mon- 
strous tyranny of earth and heaven ! 
Regaining his self-possession, and 
smiling with a sense of his little tem- 
peramental weaknesses of the kind, 
when a second outburst of the storm 
followed, he bent his head with the 
necessary courtesy of the broken reed, 
and, so stooping, discovered a friendly 
red gleam of light which struck along 
the wet pavements to his feet. This 
gleam, which came from the red lamp 
of a chemist’s shop at the other side 
of the square, gave him a singular 
thrill of comfort, as if the cordial and 
narcotic drugs on the chemist’s shelves, 
whose effect he had so often proved 
upon nerves and brain of old, had 
passed something of their virtue into 
its red light. It was indeed a cordial 
to the fancy, making him think of the 
light of a fire, and again of the gleam 
of wine. At once the old roystering 
instinct moved in his heart. Though 
it was the end of the play, once more 
let him drink a cup of sturdy defiance 
to fate. Once more let the god-like 
wine light him into the heaven of the 
imagination,—the only heaven there is 
for weak men! With this, there came 
to him the thought of a quiet old- 
fashioned tavern in Fleet Street, the 
Three Friars, which knew him well. 
He half turned as he thought of it, 
recoiling from the misery of the night 
and of the inhospitable garret to 
which he hastened. Why indeed 
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should he go on there? But again he 
remembered his wretched appearance, 
and suddenly a new and fantastic 
whim seized him. In his lodging 
there still lay the half-worn-out rem- 
nant of the dress-suit in which he had 
been wont to appear on past Saturday 
evenings, and, forgetting in what a 
plight of decay it was, he eagerly 
seized the idea of once more decking 
himself out in it. Then in defiance of 
these last indignities of fate he would 
return for yet one more carousal. In 
this taking he set off homewards with 
a will, passing quickly enough now 
along Pall Mall and across the park to 
his lodging in one of those slums 
which Providence, by way of joke, 
ordains in London behind every royal 
palace. 

As became a distressed poet, the 
lodging to which he presently 
ascended by a dark and fusty stair- 
case was a crazy garret, which, when 
he had struck a light, was shown to 
be quite of the type approved by 
misfortune. Here, the only part of 
the little furniture which he could 
claim, was a dilapidated leathern 
trunk, out of which he proceeded 
to throw in reckless haste a medley of 
old papers and old clothes, singing to 
himself various snatches of songs, sad 
and merry by turns, as he carried on 
by the light of a candle this strange 
resurrection. At length he brought 
to light in this way a crumpled and 
dusty garment, which proved to be a 
dress-coat in a lamentable state of 
decay, and this was followed by other 
portions of the same attire. Nothing 
daunted, he shook these free of their 
dust and tenderly stroked them out to 
their original shape; and so attiring 
himself, managed to effect at length in 
his appearance a burlesque semblance 
of respectability. As he finished this 
doubtful act of grace, a scattered 
bundle of manuscript, that lay at his 
feet where he had thrown it in 
emptying the trunk, caught his eye. 
One slip of paper he particularly 
noticed, and stooped to pick it up— 
a rough draft, as it proved, of some 
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old love-verses. He had been singing 
the moment before a_ sufficiently 
profane drinking-song, and as he 
conned the verses over he fitted the 
lines to the same tune and began to 
troll them out with incongruous 
effect :— 


Here I must write, what may never be 
shown you, 
Till all is past,—romance and its grace ! 


Here the candle flickered down, 
whereupon, thrusting the verses 
hastily in his pocket, and seizing his 
wet coat and hat, he beat a retreat, 
leaving the floor strewn with much 
litter of the kind. 

In spite of his altered appearance 
there was not much suggestion of 
festivity in this figure that descended 
the stair quickly, and came out again 
into the unflattering twilight of the 
street lamps. A broken form, with 
pale face strongly marked by thought 
and bitter experience, with long dark 
hair, and unkempt thin black beard ; 
it was not so much a man as a shadow, 
—though perhaps a shadow that 
suggested a great light. However, 
Julius was full now of his escape from 
the bitter pressure of actuality, and 
lost sense of his misfortune. As he 
paced hurriedly back, keeping now to 
the more frequented thoroughfares, 
his pulses seemed to expand again in 
the thought of the solace that awaited 
him at the Three Friars,—the 
gleam of the hearth, the gleam of the 
wine ! 

In this mood he kept his way until 
he reached the Strand, when, in 
approaching a theatre there of many 
associations, he noticed a_ well- 
appointed carriage and pair, with a 
familiar crest on its panels, drawing 
up a few yards in front of him. Ah, 
well he knew! There rode the one 
woman for whom, as much as for 
anything under the sun, he had sold 
his poet’s birthright. Silvia! She it 
was, in truth, who had first lured him 
into those pleasant by-ways of the 
world, essaying which he had lost both 
what they seemed to promise, and 
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what his boyish ideals had before her 
coming shown to him. How well he 
remembered it all!—her grace and 
beauty, her kind mysterious eyes, 
with that quick seductive glance, the 
sweet red of her lips, the curve of her 
cheeks, the coil of her dark hair, the 
fragrance of her whole presence! Ah, 
heavens ! what had he lost ? 

As the carriage stopped, and he 
saw the pompous footman dismount to 
open the carriage door, Julius turned 
away, thinking of his own dingy coat 
and hat. But then, remembering that 
not even the best friend of the other 
Julius Roy of ten years ago, not even 
Silvia herself, could recognize him 
now,—bearded, unkempt, beaten out 
of shape and dignity by long 
misfortune and to-night’s storm,—he 
was suddenly led to turn back. He 
reached the carriage just as she 
stepped out, draped still, as it seemed 
to him, in the same soft, exquisite way 
which of old used to so charm his eyes. 
At this glimpse of the Paradise of old, 
seen from the Inferno to which he 
had fallen, he pulled his hat further 
over his brows, and then, moved by 
some unaccountable impulse, thrust 
out involuntarily a trembling hand. 
She saw,—quick as ever to see, 
darting the old inscrutable glance of 
her dark eyes towards him, and 
seeming in that glance to read all. 
So, hardly pausing, swift as thought, 
she drew a crimson flower from the 
recesses of the soft silken shawl that 
draped her bosom, and, dropping it in 
his outstretched hand, was _ gone. 
There he still stood, overwhelmed, 
trembling at this last coincidence of 
fate ; and then, looking at the flower 
in his hand, he rallied himself and 
passed on. 

As he went it seemed to him that 
a thrill of life passed into his chilled 
veins from the rare and _ perfect 
blossom that he carried. Ere he 
had gone far the stimulus of the 
whole episode had so wrought upon 
him that he quite forgot his sur- 
roundings and began to sing aloud 
on his way, so as to amuse not a little 
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the passers in the street. His voice 
had still something of its youthful 
freshness left, however, and sounded 
pleasantly enough above the Saturday 
night’s noises, so that an unfortunate 
girl, against whom he brushed in his 
preoccupation, half changed with 
startling effect the unwomanly oath 
that was springing to her lips for the 
blessing of the Virgin Mary,—‘“ The 
Holy Virgin save your black soul this 
very night!” 

But this again recalled him to a 
sense of his surroundings. He 
stopped singing, and looking back 
at the utterer of such profane bene- 
dictions returned a step, and gave her 
what small money he had had from 
the bookseller earlier in the evening. 
A few moments more and he had 
reached the retired court in Fleet 
Street which leads to the Three 
Friars. 


II. 


Tue host of the Zhree Friars was of 
a comfortable figure,—one to stoutly 
maintain the standard of physical re- 
sistance against the forces that war 
with mankind ; one to drive the pains 
of disease and the chills of death to a 
distance by his robustious, well-clad 
proportions. He happened this even- 
ing to have come to the door to look 
out at the storm as Julius reached the 
entrance to the court and paused under 
its narrow archway to shake off the 
wet and make himself look as re- 
putable as might be. So advancing, 
our would-be roysterer caught sight of 
this noble witness to the good cheer 
within, as a ship’s captain catches 
sight of a friendly beacon in a mirk 
night at sea. Julius saluted him, 
indeed, with a certain precipitancy, as 
if he and the Three Friars, and all 
hope of salvation with them, might 
vanish if word were not quickly 
spoken. And in truth any inn-keeper 
but this might well have regarded 
such a guest with suspicion,—meanly 
dressed under the weather, as in spite 
of his little precautions Julius must 


still seem. But the master of the 
Three Friars had not kept open house, 
so to speak, in the very heart of 
Bohemia for thirty years or more, 
without becoming tolerant of the out- 
ward guises of the curious people who 
inhabit there. Roy moreover, in spite 
of his sins, still bore the marks of 
grace; the native distinction of the 
gentleman was notall gone. To-night, 
too, he carried the flower that Silvia 
had given him,—so obviously a flower 
of great price, that it might well serve 
as a talisman to win him any and all 
opportunity. At any rate, either the 
flower or some former recollection of 
Roy’s features took effect, if anything 
more were needed than the fact that 
here was a traveller seeking shelter 
from the storm; and the master of 
the house returned the greeting with 
unction. 

“Sir, it’s not a night for a dog to 
be abroad! You will find a good fire 
within !” 

It sounded comfortably in Roy’s 
ears, and sent him in, with already a 
sense of restoration, to the long, low 
room, with the gleam from its antique 
fire-place striking along the sanded 
floor and illumining ruddily the 
tables where so many famous vaga- 
bonds had feasted since Goldsmith 
first drank there a cup to fortune. 
Julius entered, looking with a keen 
relish round the familiar small scenery 
of the room,—bench and table and 
fireside, and dingy walls adorned with 
old prints and pewter tankards, and 
even an old leathern bottle or two. 
He thought of the storm without, and 
chose with some deliberation of per- 
fect comfort a seat within the near 
range of the fire. There he set him- 
self to consider with epicurean satis- 
faction the resources of larder and 
cellar which, from old experience, he 
knew to be choicely stocked. It was 
true he had no money, but it was not 
the first time that he had supped to- 
night on the credit of to-morrow. So, 
having laid aside his wet coat and hat, 
and procured a preliminary draught of 
the old ale for which the Three Friars 














was famous, wherewith to further rally 
his faint pulses, he settled himself com- 
fortably in his corner. Sitting there, 
as the perfume of the flower in his 
hand filled him with a hundred old 
associations, he laid it tenderly before 
him on the white cloth which old 
David, the waiter, had spread for his 
supper. 

It was a wonderful flower, perfect 
in form and colour, crimson at heart, 
fading almost to a sea-shell’s pink at 
the end of its petals, somewhat as the 
flush had been wont to come and fade 
away of old on the cheeks of her 
whose last gift it was. But the fra- 
grance was more wonderful still, 
reminding him of he knew not what,— 
a faint mingling of heliotrope and wet 
violets and other scents that she had 
been used to love. As he looked into 
its petals the spell of the romance 
that had then so filled his life with 
fragrance took more and more hold 
upon him. Snatches of the rhymes 
even, rhymes written to her, most of 
which had long gone the way of 
all such amorist’s conceits, began to 
run in his head. One especially, a 
piece written to her when the end had 
come, kept recurring fragmentarily, 
until he remembered that it was the 
piece rescued from the litter of his 
trunk an hour ago. He drew the 
paper out of his pocket forthwith, and 
conned it through with the old feeling 
with which it had been written still 
strong upon him. 


Here I must write what may never be 
shown you 

Till all is past—romance and its grace,— 

And but the knowing how I could have 
known you 

Shall call up love’s torch-light too late in 
your face. 


Too late! my dear lady of rhyme- 
sters ! 


Ah, starry-eyed, shall this sorrowful pas- 
sion 

But burn on out when love is so deep ! 

Why should I try then to sing poet- 
fashion ? 

Far better be silent, far better asleep ! 


The Last Dream of Julius Roy. 
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Asleep, if to dream—No Hamlet’s mis- 
iving 


Shall still make me fear it! Ah, only to 
dream 

That we far away in some dream-land are 
living, 


And your eyes are alight there, the stars 
that they seem. 


The reverie to which these lines led 
was broken by the reappearance of 
David with supper. But now that it 
had come the magnificent intentions 
of the feaster palled upon his starved 
palate. He was barely able to taste 
its unctuous viands, and was glad to 
turn instead, with that finer apprecia- 
tion which is of the imagination rather 
than the appetite, to the generous 
quality of the old wine which David 
had been careful to bring at the right 
moment. Afterwards, when the table 
was cleared, and only the bottle in its 
basket, and the last glass of the red 
wine that gleamed so pleasantly in the 
firelight remained, when again the 
past began to creep stealthily upon the 
present in his fancy, his brain turned 
gradually drowsy. When the good 
inn-keeper presently entered the room, 
feeling dull in the lack of his usual 
customers on this dreadful night, and 
thinking to pass a jovial word or two 
with his solitary guest, he saw that 
our frail roysterer had fallen asleep, 
his head sunk in his folded arms upon 
the table, while one hand, extended 
slightly, held out the crimson flower 
as if offering an alms to oblivion. 


III. 


But the oblivion was hardly of the 
kind that the master of the Three 
Friars was likely to imagine. 

It seemed to Julius, half-consciously 
giving himself up to the sensuous fumes 
of sleep, that after a while some one 
came to his side, and touched him on 
his elbow. This, it seemed natural 
enough to find, was the pompous 
fooman who had made part of the 
little comedy of the carriage at the 
theatre-door. And now, behold! he 
bore in his hand a flower which he 
gave to Julius with an officious air 
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of mystery, and then was gone 
again. Well might Julius recognise 
the flower and follow! In a moment 
he had passed out by some unusual 
exit, and felt the chill night air on his 
cheeks, as he perceived a stately car- 
riage with two horses drawn up here 
in a narrow street that was like no 
street, surely, ever known in London. 
From the carriage, as the footman 
opened the door for him, Julius saw a 
welcoming hand stretched out to him, 
and caught the glance of well-known 
eyes, and the gleam of soft silk and 
lace, and a sudden fragrance,—the same 
fragrance still of the mysterious flower. 
It did not need the voice, which said 
simply “Julius” in the well-known 
way, half of remonstrance, half of rail- 
lery, to tell who this might be. Words 
failed him in reply as he entered the 
carriage, and sank back on the seat 
at her side, while there succeeded the 
sensation of being whirled rapidly 
through the streets of a dark and un- 
known city. More than once he wished 
to speak to his companion during this 
strange ride, but he could not summon 
up words, and could only glance at her 
from time to time with a sense as of 
heaven entered. She, too, was silent, 
she whose wit was so restless of old; 
and he saw that her cheeks were paler, 
and the mysterious eyes still more 
mysterious and more sad than they 
used to be. 

When the carriage stopped Julius 
found, as they dismounted, that they 
were at the foot of a wide flight of 
steps leading to a spacious colonnade. 
Ascending here, his companion leaning 
lightly upon his arm, when they had 
heard the carriage driven rapidly away, 
and had reached the marble terrace 
above, she made him turn round to 
discover an open plain far below with 
the dim lines of streets and houses 
faintly displayed that told of some great 
city there, while beyond all was a space 
of sea. But they turned now along 
the colonnade to find a lofty doorway 
which must be, he knew, the door of a 
theatre, though the building was like 
no theatre that ever was, since the days 
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when the Greeks first curtained off 
the open air with marble. A sense of 
desertion hung about the empty colon- 
nade and the great doorway, and when 
Julius knocked at its immense panels 
the echoes repeated themselves in a 
way that singularly startled the silence. 
On the door’s opening, it showed only 
an apparent darkness within, and the 
half-discerned shape of some departing 
usher. But they found it light enough 
to make their way up a wide staircase 
and along a circular corridor, and so 
through a little doorway into a balcony 
which overhung the auditorium of an 
immense theatre. In the whole interior 
there was only the faintest light, and as 
Julius hastened to place a chair for his 
companion, the half-darkness and the 
air of desertion made him feel as once 
long ago when, a child, he had been 
shut intoa church one evening at dusk 
with a playmate, a little girl for whom 
he had a childish romance, when love 
and fear had held a doubtful struggle 
in his mind. So Silvia, too, when he 
was about to take a seat somewhat dis- 
tant, stretched out her hand as that 
little companion of old had done, and 
drew him to a chair at her side. Then 
she motioned towards the stage, and he 
turned to look. 

There, too, all was in gloom; but 
as the heavy curtain now rolled up, a 
solitary figure could be seen in the fore- 
ground enveloped in a long dark cloak, 
from which it proceeded to disrobe 
itself. At this Julius was filled with an 
utter astonishment, for dimly seen as 
all was, he recognised at a glance, under 
the guise of a young man in a fantas- 
tic and somewhat funereal Elizabethan 
costume, the form, the familiar attitude, 
the gesture, of the young Julius Roy 
of other days, who was to fire London 
and the whole world with his song. 
The scene in which his counterfeit pre- 
sentment thus appeared was laid before 
a wide and lofty gateway whose massive 
portals were closed, and to these he 
advanced as if to enter. With this, 


the sense of an unknown fate, whose 
secret the gates kept, so grew upon 
Julius where he sat watching his stage 























shadow, that he forgot he was not 
alone, and stepping from his seat sank 
on his knees at the balustrade and 
gazed down with intense curiosity on 
the stage below. 

In the phantasmagoria that ensued, 
it would need the lost pen of Roy him- 
self to tell all that passed, dimly set 
forth, dimly seen, as in some ballet of 
shadows. In this ghostly play the scene 
was always the same at the dark gate- 
way, and the chief actor was always the 
phantom of Julius Roy. This shadowy 
protagonist returned again and again 
in different disguises to seek entrance 
at the gates, but always in vain! 
Meanwhile dim troops of other figures, 
types of comedy and tragedy fantastic- 
ally mingled, passed continually to 
and fro. At last, returning in yet 
another, a sorry old man’s disguise, the 
baffled hero made a last attempt to 
force his way in, and failing, sank back, 
reeled and fell to the ground, lying 
there a darker blot upon the stage 
before the dark gates. 

Then, greatly disturbed at this 
ominous conclusion, Julius all at once 
remembered Silvia, and how in his 
absorption in the play he had neglected 
her. But she was no longer in 
her place, and looking hastily around 
he saw that the door leading from the 
balcony was open. At once he hurried 
through it into the corridor, while an 
excitement that he could not at all 
control seized his pulses; for this 
untimely disappearance ten times 
enhanced the fateful impression of the 
play. Traversing the corridor rapidly 
he came at its end to a steep and 
narrow staircase, and plunging down 
this incontinently in his haste, so burst 
open a little door at its feet,—to find 
himself, much to his confusion, upon 
the stage of the theatre itself. Here 
pausing, as he looked round at its 
empty stretch of dusty boards, and at 
the familiar stacks of scenery lying 
in disorder at the wings, it was a 
moment before he noticed that the 
gateway, before which the late pre- 
sentment of his ill-fated other self had 
taken place, was still standing in the 
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background, though the prostrate figure 
was gone, Crossing to it, he was 
reminded as he went of the time 
when certain plays of his writing, all 
variations of the same theme, were 
being much rehearsed on just such a 
stageas this—and, alas! littleperformed 
afterwards. On reaching the gate he 
was not now surprised to find that its 
apparent adamantine strength was only 
lath and canvas ; but it did not yield 
nevertheless when he tried to open it, 
and he was nervously debating what 
to do next in pursuit of his lost com- 
panion, when a light footstep within 
made his pulses leap. He at once 
set to knocking eagerly; and in a 
moment the gate was thrown open and 
disclosed that the footstep was no 
other than hers. It was Silvia, indeed, 
who stood there, smiling—smiling a 
little reproachfully, he thougit. Then, 
with one of her mysterious glances, 
whose meaning he had studied too 
well of old not to understand to-night 
their every look, she bade him follow 
her as she turned, throwing her shawl 
lightly over her head, and led the way. 
What was vunexpected—the stage 
beyond the gates was transformed by 
this into a small courtyard open to 
the sky, where the night wind was 
fresh and even fragrant after the 
dusty odours of the stage; and the 
courtyard in turn conveyed itself into 
the outer colonnade of the theatre, 
whence Julius could see again, far 
below, the seaward plain and its 
city beneath the stars. It was to this 
city evidently that she was leading 
him, for she did not pause, but moved 
on towards its distant streets in silence. 
The dark outline of her form a little 
before him, as she hastened on, was 
what he chiefly cared to notice, as he 
followed well content through dark 
and endlessly descending ways, that 
brought them at last in the centre of 
the city, to a house of palatial effect in 
a great square. Here she paused a 
moment, and then approaching its 
noble portico, turned beneath it with 
a gesture as of invitation and welcome 
to him. As Julius approached she 
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softly forced the door without diffi- 
culty, and so held it a moment for 
him to enter. 

And now the end was come. In 
the entrance hall there hung a small 
lamp, and this Silvia detached from its 
chain, and with it lighted the way up 
the wide staircase of the house. This 
brought them in turn to a noble 
chamber, which seemed to be hospit- 
ably prepared for noble guests, if only 
by the superb vase of flowers standing 
in its centre. These flowers, as Julius 
saw when she held up the lamp and 
proceeded to attach it to the chain 
hanging from above, were of a crimson 
hue ; and as their fragrance reached 
him a hundred things were made 
clear. For, as he turned now to take 
Silvia in his arms, he saw how on her 
breast one of these flowers added to 
her beauty its crimson circlet and 
exquisite fragrance, where it lay there, 
half-hidden amid the white lace which 
bordered her silken bodice. 

It was thus, on this winter's Saturday 
night which ended a forgotten poet’s 
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career, that the half-shaped swan-song 
in his tired brain changed its tune 
and became an Epithalamium. 


IV. 


SaturDay night indeed was about 
over. It was on the stroke of twelve. 
But still the one guest at the Three 
Friars sat there asleep, his head sunk 
in his arms upon the table, the crimson 
flower in his outstretched hand. Said 
now mine host, who grew somewhat 
concerned at this unseasonable stay,— 
“ David, wake up my poor gentleman 
there! Twelve o’clock,—Sunday morn- 
ing,—it’s high time he went home! Tell 
him the week’s out. Lord help the 
man,—there are more Saturday nights 
to come!” 

But they failed to make the belated 
roysterer hear ; they could not wake 
him, then nor afterwards. It was the 
last dream of Julius Roy. 


Ernest Rays. 
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NOTE-BOOK. 


OF SOME SCHOOL-DAYS. 


On a day in last December I was 
feeling my way like Spencer’s whale 
“sea-shouldering ” through a dense 
ocean of fog up Piccadilly. By the 
clock it should have been noon; by 
the cold and the darkness it might 
have been midnight. Somewhere about 
Burlington House there came through 
the gloom two voices like muffled bells 
on my ear. “Good calx,” said one ; 
“Tll take my dic!” “Bad calx,” 
said the other; “I'll bet sixpence !” 
Both the voices and the language were 
familiar to me, nor was the relative 
value of the asseverations unappre- 
ciated. The speakers were evidently 
close to me, and stretching out an arm 
I arrested their progress. Hurriedly 
explaining that my intentions were 
not bad, I drew them into the com- 
parative light of a contiguous gas- 
lamp, and we exchanged mutual and 
friendly salutations. Presently we 
were seated round a roaring fire in a 
cheerful room not very remote from 
the tranquil cloisters of the Albany, 
and then I learned the cause and pur- 
pose of my companions’ conversation. 
One of them had been lately down to 
Eton, where he had just launched a 
little son, to see the great football 
match played annually at the Wall be- 
tween the Collegers and the Oppidans. 
He had been describing it to his friend, 
also an Etonian, and the description 
naturally led their memories back to a 
famous match in which they had both 
played no undistinguished part many 
years ago. 

An Etonian and a Colleger myself, 
I had never borne a more active part 
in this annual tournament than that 
known as Twelfth Man. It was the 


part for which I am conscious to have 
been best fitted both by nature and 
art. I did not like that Wall game—a 





game, I may add, peculiar to Eton, 
and to be made intelligible to no 
one who has not played it. No form 
of football was ever at any time 
an overmastering passion with me ; but 
for this particular form I entertained 
at all times a deep aversion. Truth 
to tell it is a savage game, where brute 
force has the best of it, and the deli- 
cate play and agile graces which count 
for so much in our Field game are of 
little, if any avail. And yet that occa- 
sion on which I figured (not, let me hope, 
without adequate dignity) as Twelfth 
Man was productive of perhaps the 
most unalloyed joy that my school- 
time brought me, the one moment 
which like Faust I could have implored 
to stay for its fairness. 

It was in this wise. The two 
elevens were never finally composed 
till the evening of the day before the 
match. It had been commonly sup- 
posed that I should make one of the 
College team, in the responsible but 
not lively capacity of Goals. When 
the list of the possible heroes of next 
day was read out by the captain after 
evening prayers, my name was read 
only as Twelfth Man. After so many 
and such long years I may confess 
without shame that a thrill of joy ran 
through my heart at the knowledge. 
But I dissembled it and counter- 
feited a suitable chagrin. Indeed I 
earned golden opinions for the manly 
resignation with which I bore what 
was by the majority of course re- 
garded as a bitter disappointment ; 
especially when I offered my successful 
rival (who was something of my sta- 
ture and bulk, though better framed 
for feats of activity) the trousers that 
I had caused to be carefully: washed 
against the eventful day. They were 
wrought of moleskin, soft and snowy ; 
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white flannels and ducks being only 
permitted to certain proved heroes 
of the cricket-field and the river. 
It was a nasty day for football, I 
remember, to play’ it or watch it 
played ; a bitter wind driving right 
down the wall, and the ground in 
a woful state, though it had been 
strewn thick with sawdust as the 
custom was, fair and clean to the eye 
before the game began, but in a very 
few minutes naturally making matters 
ten times worse for the players. Pre- 
cisely as the clock struck half-past 
twelve, the first bully was formed. 
After a few minutes’ swaying to and 
fro it was violently rent asunder, the 
ball emerged amid a chaos of contend- 
ing legs, wild shouts of triumph went 
up to the gray skies from several hun- 
dred throats as a lusty kick sent it 
bounding down the wall towards the 
Collegers’ goal (or calx, to speak after 
the strict letter of the game), and 
eight pair of well-booted legs sped after 
it. All eyes were now turned on my 
supplanter. Spes ultima, the last hope 
of his side, there he stood in my snowy 
cords, while the ball came hopping, 
twisting, spinning along over the saw- 
dust with a motley crowd, pursuers and 
pursued, hard on its devious tracks. 
“Look out, Goal!” rose the College 
captain’s warning voice. Poor devil ! 
As though he were not looking out 
with every eye, nerve, muscle, and 
limb of his body! Closer and closer 
came the accursed ball, nearer and 
nearer drew the yelling savages be- 
hind it. He took two steps forward ; 
he raised his right leg; when—his 
left slipped on the treacherous ground, 
down he fell heavily on his back, and 
over his prostrate form hopped the 
ball and galloped the triumphant Oppi- 
dans into the Collegers’ calx ! 

But for the mercy of Providence 
I had been that unhappy boy ! 

When old schoolfellows come to- 
gether after long separation, they 
rarely fail for something to talk of, 
especially when, as in this case, Past 
and Present are united by a little 
human link. In the experiences of 
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my friend’s son—experiences, to be 
sure, only some three months old—we 
recalled our vanished youth, comparing 
the Eton of to-day with that we knew 
—how many years ago! Let us not 
be too particular ; we will fix the date 
in that old familiar Consulship we all 
of us know, a fluctuating and most 
convenient period. Every age has its 
Plancus. 

Of course we grumbled. To grumble 
at change is the last, and the first, 
enchantment of the Middle Aged. 
Who were the boy’s particular friends 
in College? we asked of Paterfami- 
lias, thinking perhaps to hear names 
whose owners in the last genera- 
tion had played Davids to our Jona- 
thans. But Paterfamilias could not 
tell us. He had asked, but his boy 
had answered that they were all “so 
beastly polite” to each other that he 
really could not say. Well, politeness 
is an excellent thing, and a boy should 
wear it as naturally as a man. But 
for a pack of boys to be uniformly 
what the sailors call “ politeful” (with 
an epithet) to each other doth some- 
what smack. It seems unnatural. 
There was no uncouthness, nor brutality 
in the school we remembered, or at 
least we did not remember it. Our 
Eton was certainly not the Eton of 
Lady Bridget’s godson as depicted in 
“a page of the Windsor Express.” 
But assuredly there was never any 
difficulty in distinguishing those we 
liked from those we did not like, nor 
was there ever any scruple in marking 
the distinction. I don’t know that it 
is wise for a boy always to wear his 
heart on his sleeve for those who will 
to throw stones at; but to keep it 
always close buttoned in his jacket 
pocket is not in the order of boyish 
nature. Too much soft speaking is no 
better, I think, than too much soft 
lying for young folk. Perhaps, how- 


ever, our little friend will have another 
tale to tell when the next holidays 
come round, 

Some ancient usages we had been 
glad to know included among the many 
changes we were told of, but the march 
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of civilization has not reached them 
apparently, or perchance has passed 
them by. One vile custom I re- 
member, and regret to find it still 
flourishes—a noxious weed on the 
fair ample bosom of Alma Mater. 
This is the custom known as Holding 
Down. ‘Tis a difficult one to describe 
delicately. When a culprit is to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law, the 
penalty of the Block, it is surmised 
that he may not always be inclined to 
take it in the patient manner recom- 
mended by Colonel Quagg to his victims. 
Two lower-boys are therefore appointed 
to restrain his possible struggles, and ar- 
range his garments conveniently for the 
stroke of Fate. From time immemorial 
—at all events from a time whereof no 
memory to my knowledge runs counter 
—this custom has devolved upon the 
Collegers. Ihave myself played the 
part of one of these black-robed 
ministers of doom, and can well recall 
the bitter sense of humiliation it in- 
flicted on me,—far bitterer than when 
subsequently I played another, and, as 
one may say, more directly personal, 
albeit passive, part in the same tragedy. 
Surely it is a degrading, a brutal 
custom, not to be imposed on young 
boys. I would hesitate to say—for the 
comparison would for obvious reasons be 
unfortunate—that it would be more 
honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. But I do not hesitate to say 
that it should be abolished at once and 
for ever. And I think no one who has 
ever Held Down will disagree with 
me. 

Another service which used to annoy 
me much at that time was that re- 
quired from our young hands at dinner. 
The Lower Servitors, as they were 
called, no longer, I believe, exist in the 
economy of College. The Upper Ser- 
vitor, who combined the offices of Pre- 
postor and general superintendent of 
the dining-hall, still plays his part, but 
his colleagues now, I am told, eat their 
meals among their comrades in peace. 
But in my time two of us, week by 
week about, if my memory be correct, 
used to wait upon our lords and mas- 
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ters of the Sixth Form at their dinner, 
to pour out their beer, to hand the vege- 
tables and the glittering canisters with 
bread, to hold up the long sleeves of 
their cumbrous stuff gowns as they 
carved,—in short to perform whatever 
menial offices were required from us 
while the Olympians sat beside their 
nectar, which was poured out of heavy 
tin cans, and, if the thirsty Olympian 
was exacting, poured maybe many 
times till the proper head of froth was 
attained. Afterwards we dined with 
our upper colleague, and I must in 
justice say that we dined none the 
worse. Perhaps my youthful sensi- 
bilities were too delicate; perhaps I 
was not really so squeamish at the 
time as my memory represents me to 
have been. After all we were only 
rendering the service ordained by the 
laws of chivalry on all young lads of 
gentle blood who aspired to knight- 
hood. 


The Captain marked his altered look, 
And gave a squire the sign ; 

A mighty wassail-bowl he took, 
And crowned it high with wine. 


Still this waiting at dinner was, or at 
least seems now to me to have been quite 
distinct from those services a Fag was 
expected to pay to his Master, against 
which I never felt inclined to rebel. 
To call him on a cold dark winter’s 
morning and fetch his hot water from 
the kitchen, entailing a visit into the 
outer air which bit our thinly-clad limbs 
pretty shrewdly, went no doubt some- 
times against the grain of young inclina- 
tions ; and to be sent to some shop up- 
town when one wanted to do something 
else on one’s own account was of course 
not always pleasing. But for the rest, 
I never grudged Fagging. Indeed the 
preparation of breakfast and tea rather 
interested me. My affections, if not 
my talents, ever had a leaning kitchen- 
wards ; and, if I may say so without 
vanity, I was reckoned to broil a 
mushroom, fry a sausage, poach an 
egg, and make toast better than most 
of our young cooks; nor was I un- 
versed in the mysteries of spicing beer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Certainly I was fortunate in my Mas- 
ters, for none of whom do I entertain 
any but kindly recollections. But in 
truth the Fagging at Eton, so far as 
my experience goes, was no great 
hardship. I can recall no case of 
bullying, nor of undue exactions. A 
cheerful and handy Fag always found 
his account in his skill. It is a 
custom which I believe to be, when 
kept within due bounds, wholesome 
both to him that gives and him 
that receives, and I for one should 
be sincerely sorry to hear that it was 
abolished. 

Is Hanging still practised, I wonder ? 
There is a barbarous sound about the 
word, but the sound was the worst 
part of it. On the eve of the great 
football-match aforesaid, it was the 
custom among the Collegers to sling a 
boy by his gown from the iron gratings 
in the floor between the two passages, 
and thus suspended horizontally he 
was set twirling like a joint of meat 
before a fire, while the rest assailed, 
with their hands only, that portion of 
his person which his attitude left best 
exposed to their attacks. The boy 
might kick out with his legs as vigor- 
ously as he pleased, and was held free 
from any damage thus inflicted on 
his assailants, who were strictly pro- 
hibited from using any weapon but 
their open palms. How the custom 
originated, or when, I have never 
heard. But rough as it undoubtedly 
was, no harm ever came from it within 
my recollection, nor have I ever heard 
of any. No boy who very strongly 
protested against being hanged, or was 
considered unfit for it by ill-health or 
general feebleness, was forced to sub- 
mit to it, nor was any one kept up for 
more than a minute or two. It was 
not, I think, so brutal or so dangerous 
a custom as tossing in a blanket, and 
certainly not nearly so alarming to 
the victim. Ido not remember that 
the attitude suggested any Socratic 
thoughts to the suspended one. The 


Clouds of Aristophanes was not a 
familiar book to the Lower Forms. 
But a stranger might certainly have 
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put Strepsiades’ question to the Stu- 
dent : 


But why—excuse me, but—their hinder 
quarters— 

Why are they stuck so oddly up in the 
air ? 

One old custom I know has gone, 
and over this we laid our three heads 
together not more in sorrow than in 
anger, borrowing the fat knight’s 
wail : “ Banish Peto, banish Bardolph, 
banish Poins, but for sweet Jack Fal- 
staff, kind Jack Falstaff—banish plump 
Jack, and banish all the world.” Banish 
Holders-Down, banish Servitors, banish 
Hanging—but why should Bever go? 
Bever, it should be explained, was a 
light collation of bread, butter, cheese, 
and beer, which was spread in the 
College hall on half-holidays during the 
summer term. The boys might come 
and go, or stay away altogether, as 
they pleased. It really offered no 
opportunities for excess, afforded a 
light and salutary refreshment in the 
midsummer heats, and also enabled the 
upper Collegers to show a not ungrate- 
ful hospitality to their Oppidan friends. 
For three hundred years or more has 
the generous custom flourished, and 
never harm came from it that I could 
read or hear of. They tell me that it 
has been abolished for the sake of 
economy ; but surely the College has 
not grown so poor that it can no 
longer afford this simple dole out of its 
stores. Bread, butter, and beer, with 
water for those who wished it ; that 
was all; the cheese was our own— 
every Colleger in Doctor’s Division 
presented the two upper messes with a 
Stilton cheese on his departure ; and 
if dainty palates craved the titillation 
of a radish or a bunch of watercresses 
they could be gratified, at their own 
charges, as I think, but even if the 
College supplied these harmless, if 
superfluous, delicacies, it can have laid 
no heavy tax upon their revenues. 
We owe a certain reverence to old 
customs however useless so long as 
they are harmless. “It can be no 
false or foolish sentiment,’’ wrote an 
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Etonjan in these pages some years ago, 
“which prays those whose high privi- 
lege it is now and may hereafter be to 
sway the destinies of this great school 
so far to keep her beauty undimmed 
and her memories green as the inevit- 
able shocks of time and man’s needs 
will suffer.” The destruction of in- 
offensive Bever seems surely one of 
those needless acts of meddling, those 
removals of antique landmarks in 
which our busy irreverent age is so 
prolific. 

And yet, Ido not know; I do not 
like to turn from these old memories 
with any feeling of bitterness against 
those who sit in the high places of 
the fair and stately shrine which has 
evoked them, and who, after all, must 
know her needs better than I can. And 
I remember what Will Waterproof has 
said : 


I hold it good, good things should pass : 
With Time I will not quarrel : 

It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 


Perhaps it is but the thought of many 
an emptied glass never to be filled again 
at Bever that has made me maudlin, if 
not moral. 


OF DESKS AND WRITING. 


There seem to be three writing- 
desks about the world each laying 
claim to be the one in which Walter 
Scott discovered the lost manuscript 
of the first seven chapters of Waverley. 
The one belonging to Mr. John 
Murray, Jun., has certainly the best 
pedigree. It was given by Miss Anne 
Scott, on her father’s death, to the 
widow of his friend Terry, the actor. 
Mrs. Terry left it to her brother James 
Nasmyth, and from him it came to its 
present owner. Mr. Murray has told 
us (in The Atheneum of January 3rd) 
that Nasmyth once showed him the 
very partition in which the precious 
leaves had been found. 

This seems explicit enough. But 
there is another claimant said to have 
been given by Scott to Willie Laidlaw, 
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concerning the subsequent history and 
present whereabouts of which I am 
not clear. Finally there is a third 
desk said, according to another writer 
to the Atheneum, to be shown at 
Abbotsford as the genuine original. 
Concerning this, I can only say that I 
have been three times to Abbotsford 
(in the character of a pilgrim only) and 
was never shown any such desk, though 
on two of my visits, being fortunately 
almost alone, I was able to ask as 
many questions as I pleased of my 
most intelligent and courteous guide. 
In Sir Walter’s study, the little den 
off the big library in which his work 
was always done till in his last years 
he moved from the summer heats into 
the larger and cooler room, two desks 
are shown. There is the mahogany 
table of the knee-hole pattern, but 
rather small according to our liberal 
modern notions, which opens at the 
top disclosing the necessary apparatus 
beneath, and on this stands a little 
writing-desk of the ordinary school- 


boy’s pattern made from the wood of - 


one of the wrecked galleons of the 
Spanish Armada. Neither of these 
was ever named in my hearing as the 
repository of the missing treasure. 

But was it in a desk at all that the 
great discovery was made? What 
does Scott himself say? In the 
general preface to the Magnum Opus, 
as he used laughingly to call the 
collected edition of the Novels made 
in 1829-33, he tells us that the 
manuscript was found when searching 
for some fishing-tackle in the drawers 
of an old writing-desk in which he 
used to keep such things, and which 
on his first coming to Abbotsford had 
been stowed away in a lumber-garret 
and entirely forgotten. But ina letter 
written to Morritt of Rokeby on 
July 9th, 1814, when the novel was 
just off his hands, he talks of finding 
the manuscript as he was rummaging 
the drawers of an old cabinet. Now 
a cabinet is a much likelier receptacle 
both for fishing-tackle and manuscripts 
than an ordinary writing-desk, in 
which, even of the older and roomier 
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pattern, there is not much space for 
either ; and Scott’s memory was 
certainly likelier to be accurate in 
1814, when the whole affair was fresh 
in his head, than in 1829, when his 
poor head had so many things to 
trouble it. My friend Mr. Murray, 
should he chance to light on these 
leaves, will, I know, acquit me of any 
design to throw doubt on his desk, 
which I have never seen, as a genuine 
relic of Sir Walter. But traditions 
gather fast round all that has 
belonged to a great man, and the 
traditions of his desk have had three 
generations to grow in since it left 
Scott’s hands and came, so fitly, into 
his. Perhaps it may be a bureau, or 
cabinet, of the old pattern at which 
our fathers were used to write. But 
if it is not, I shall venture to hold, 
with due submission to the three rival 
owners, by the old cabinet in the 
drawers of which Scott was 
rummaging on that memorable June 
morning seventy-six years ago. 

At the Guelph Exhibition, by the 
way, among the manuscripts in the 
balcony, there is what purports to be 
the original draft of two of the songs 
in Rokeby in Scott’s own handwriting 
—*Hail to thy cold and clouded 
beam,” and the inimitable “ Brignal 
Banks.” I have seen many of Scott's 
manuscripts of many dates ; I possess 
facsimiles of many, from the bold, free, 
but always somewhat unfinished style 
of his early years down to the “vile 
staggering penmanship” of the close, 
which he was fain to confess he could 
hardly himself decipher. But I have 
certainly seen none in the least re- 
sembling this, nor does it bear any 
trace of kinship to the other auto- 
graphs of what should be the same 
hand exhibited in the same case. Of 
course the hand did not keep quite 
the same through forty years of con- 
tinuous writing; but at none of its 
stages can you mistake it for the 
sign-manual of any but its rightful 
owner. I have now before me 
in facsimile a page of one of the 
early chapters of Waverley (1805), a 
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page of The Legend of Montrose (1819), 
and a page of the Advertisement to 
the Author’s Edition of the Waverley 
Novels (1829). I have a page of The 
Lord of the Isles and of Rob Roy, in both 
of which the hand is almost identical, 
and the former of which followed close 
upon Rokeby. They are all chips of 
the same block, rather ragged chips, 
to be sure. At the Scott Centenary 
Exhibition held at Edinburgh in 1871, 
the full manuscript of Rokeby was 
shown (from James Hope Scott’s 
collection, presumably therefore now 
at Abbotsford) in the author’s hand- 
writing, with the exception of a few 
notes probably written by his amanu- 
ensis Henry Weber. It is not im- 
possible that Weber may have made a 
copy of these songs. On the other 
half of the sheet is a letter to Dr. 
Clarke on the style of music to which 
the songs should be’set. It would be 
pertinent to know whether this, also 
claimed as an autograph, is in the 
same hand as the songs; but of this, 
for obvious reasons, I had no means of 
judging. Of course Scott may very 
well have written his letter on the 
spare page of his secretary’s copy. 
Daniel Terry, we know, carried his 
idolatry of Scott to such a pitch as to 
imitate his handwriting so closely that 
Scott himself used to say, if he were 
called on to swear to any document, 
the utmost he could venture to attest 
would be, that it was either in his 
own hand or in Terry’s. This shows 
that the manuscript cannot be Daniel’s. 
Robert Gillies again, with a very good 
hand of his own, had always a whim 
about imitating that of somebody 
else, or playing some other eccentric 
tricks with his pen, whereby he once 
frightened Constable out of a bargain 
Lockhart had arranged between them. 
If this be Gillies’ hand, he was as- 
suredly not then imitating Scott, or 
imitating him very clumsily. I shall 
not pretend to set my opinion finally 
against the owner’s; and so shall 
content myself with repeating my 
original contention, that if the manu- 
script of these songs was written by 
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the author of Rokeby, then, at one 
particular moment of his life, he must 
have used a hand entirely unlike any 
other extant specimen of his writing. 


OF AN OLD CONTROVERSY. 


Concerning Fast Castle, of which I 
wrote some few months ago, a friend 
reminds me of a passage in Mr. 
John Skelton’s Maitland of Lethington. 
After the affair at Carberry and the 
imprisonment of Mary in Lochleven, 
Throckmorton was sent up in haste to 
Scotland to learn what was being done, 
or likely to be done to the Queen. 
Whittinghame, which then belonged to 
Morton—it belongs now to a trustier 
servant of the Crown—and Fast Castle, 
belonging to Home, were the favourite 
halting-places for the English envoys 
between Berwick and Edinburgh. It 
was at the latter place that Lethington 
and Throckmorton met on this journey. 
“T lodged”, writes the Englishman to 
Cecil (July 2nd, 1567), “‘at Fast Castle 
that night, accompanied by the Lord 
Hume, the Lord of Ledington, and 
James Melville, where I was entreated 
very well according to the state of the 
place ; which is fitter to lodge prisoners 
than folks at liberty. As it is very 
little, so it is very strong.” 

I should not have forgotten this pas- 
sage, for it is only last year that I was 
reading Mr. Skelton’s delightful book, 
Of all the volumes evoked (or provoked) 
by the great Marian controversy I know 
none so pleasant toreadasthis. Only one 
fault would I venture to find with Mr. 
Skelton. He is too fond of quoting 
Scots in its original misspelling, at 
least for my patience, and sometimes 
even for my powers of interpretation. 
An occasional use of the antique phrase- 
ology no doubt adds colour and piquancy 
to a narrative such as this, especially 
when the words are the very words 
alleged to have been spoken or known 
to have been written by one of the 
actors in it. But the perpetual oc- 
currence of such sentences as this: 
“ Halfe the riches on the molde is seasit 
in their handes’’—or as this, “thai 
commodities of the kirk, quhilk ye 
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have hereunto wrongouslie halden fra 
us ”,—or this, “ The Blynde, Cruked, 
Bedrelles, Wedowis, Orphelingis, and 
all other Pure”,—are certainly some- 
what startling to the Southron reader. 
It stops him, as some ancient said, as 
a reef stops a ship. However, this is 
a small matter ; and the pleasure that 
Mr. Skelton’s book gives in other ways 
is a large one. 

Is the history as good as the litera- 
ture? Who shall say ? Certainly not I. 
Maitland of Lethington is a foremost 
figure in the troubles that raged round 
Mary when the fatal Casket was 
opened, and have never since ceased to 
rage. The question of the Casket Let- 
ters must be added to the question 
of the Letters of Junius,—questions 
which never have been, and never will 
be, finally answered to the satisfaction 
of those who are not content to take 
the most probable view of a case in 
which everything is more or less im- 
probable. Mr. Skelton is a Marian to 
the finger-tips. So is Mr. Swinburne. 
But Mr. Swinburne believes Mary to 
have been guilty on the characteristic 
grounds that she must be either fool 
or knave, and his admiration is too 
great to let him call her fool. To Mr. 
Skelton she is neither knave nor fool. 
He will not have the Letters, not one 
jot nor tittle of them. Who then was 
the knave? He used to think it was 
Maitland himself. Some years ago, 
when Mr. Froude was editing Fraser’s 
Magazine, Mr. Skelton wrote a paper 
combating Mr. Froude’s view of the 
matter, which was, and is, as everybody 
knows, very much less favourable to 
Mary. This paper was generously 
printed by Mr. Froude in his Maga- 
zine, and in some correspondence that 
passed between him and his contri- 
butor at the time (since published by 
the latter in Essays in History and 
Biography) he thus expressed himself 
on the probability of Maitland’s guilt 
and of the case for the forgery gener- 
ally. 


You speak of Lethington as a person 
who might have forged the letters, and 
doubtless, if the letters were forged, he 
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knew by whom it was done. Now con- 
sider Lethington’s later life. He devotes 


himself soul and body to the Queen of 
Scots’ interest. He marries one of her 
Marys. He was the person whom evi- 
dently she trusted more completely than 
any one else in Scotland. Can you seri- 
ously suppose that she would have thrown 
herself on the support of the man whom she 
knew to have forged her handwriting to 
prove her a murderess, and thus to have 
been the cause of all her misery? Can 
you seriously suppose that Maitland would 
have allowed a secret to die with him 
which, if told, would have overwhelmed 
the enemies of the cause to which he had 
devoted himself with instant infamy ? 


Mr. Skelton seems to have found 
the supposition, when thus presented 
to him, not seriously tenable, and to 
have followed his editor’s advice to 
study Maitland’s character, than 
whom, he is told, “‘ Scotland never pro- 
duced a more remarkable, or in some 
aspects more interesting man.” In this 
book we see how this advice has been 
followed, and to what it has led. Mr. 
John Hosack, another Marian, as 


loyal as Mr. Skelton and far more 
bigoted, writes of the Secretary (Mary 
(Queen of Scotsand her Accusers) that “he 
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served and betrayed all parties in their 
turn, and notwithstanding continued 
to be courted by all until the day of his 
death.” Morton and his party, it may 
be observed in passing, had ceased to 
court him for some time before that day. 
Good faith was not a conspicuous 
quality among the Scottish aristocracy 
in Mary’s day nor for long after ; and 
no doubt even men who were honest, 
as honesty went then, played strange 
pranks. But Ido not think Maitland 
ever betrayed Mary, or wrought her 
conscious harm. Mr. Skelton does not 
think so now, and has certainly shown 
good cause for his change of opinion. 

As for poor Mary, most wise men are 
probably by this time of Sir Walter’s 
mind, who declined to write her bio- 
graphy “ because his opinion was con- 
trary to his feeling.” No woman born 
into this world ever had so hard a 
part to play, or played it with such 
unshrinking courage. It is impossible 
not to feel pity for her, and in some 
measure admiration. But for the rest, 
with those who are not compelled to 
write history andcannot write romance, 
had it not best be silence? 








